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. THE 
PARSON AND THE BOY; 


OR, 


THE FIRE-SHOVEL HATS [INA 
BUSTLE: 

Being an Account of the Trial of 
the Reverend Thomas Jerne 
son, Doctor of Divinity, and 
Tutor at Cambridge, on a 
Charge of attempting to com- 
mit an Unnatural Crime on 
James Wensn, a labourer. 


TO 
MR. RICHARD DELLER, 


Reigate, Surrey, 29 July, 1623. 
Sir, . 


Tur fire-shovels have been at 
you of late, and therefore I shall 
address myself to you-in the re- 
marks that { am about to make on 
the following account; or, rather, 
for the greater part, on the Speech 
of the City Lawyer, Denman, 
who, not ¥ long ago, passed 
that memorable sentence on the 
shopman of Mr. Carlile. Par- 
sons Povrrer and Wrienur held 
you to bail for an assault on a 
seryant of the descendant of Rolfo, 
the first Duke of Normardy. The 
Grand Jury, at the late Quarter 
Sessions, did, I find, throw out the 
bill, though Pounrea, in his pub- 
lished letter (1 think it wat) said 
that the assault was a one, 
At any rate they bound you over 
to the Quarter Sessions. This is 


that they had had counsel’s opé- 
nion to warrant them in refusing 
to admit your charge against the 
Duke's man, or boy, or whatever 
the was. Now, if you were not 
ustified in seizing the Duke's fel- 
ow, _ were, on your own re- 
te, confession, guilty of an 
wenn 4 The Grand Jury must, 
therefore, have differed in opinion 
from the two parsons with the 
two counsellors at their back. 
I remember, and I have ree 
corded, the political works of the 
Eiampshire Parsons, in March, 
1817. I remember, too, that, 


-upon that. oceasion, when Willis 


(I think the fellow is now. called 
Fleming) said the Meeting was 
dissolved, the polite and sensible 
and public-spirited Mr, Hodis, 
or Mollest, or whatever his name 
is, threatened to take us into cus- 


if we did not instanthy de- 
prt Of this Hotuesr rf 
what gives me, and ought to 

ive all honest men, great satis- 
faction. But, I have not the do- 
‘cuments. 1 wish you would be 
‘so good as to send me the news- 
papers, where the affair of Hollest 


B00! 
is stated; and, if possible, 
he has published in his de- 


we But,” say what 
Par- 


$s some one, “ 
« has all this todo with the Pa 
“son and the Boyt” You will 
not ask that question. Itis about 


we are going to hear; 
I can, for my part, never 





a notorious fact; and they said, 


see, or hear of, any parson, with. 
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out thinking of the Hempshire fession, with a boy of the name of 
Parsons. However, more about, Welsh, insome fields and amongst 
these another time; and let us| some hedges and ditches, near the 
now see a little about this Cam-! city of Cambridge, on the 16th of 
bridge University man. You last May. Out of this arose a 
know what an University is? Aye,| trial at the late Cambridge As- 
and so we do all. “We know, sizes, an account of which trial I 
what immense masses of property, | shall by-and-by lay before you. 

ublic property,the Colleges swal- | But, first of ali let us see a sketch 
= up. Before Parliament meet | of a plan of the scene of action. 
again, we must think ofa suitable; The THING treats us to plans 
petition on this subject. That enough of its battles and marches. 
wise man, Coke of Norfolk, called: There have been five thousand 
it sacrilegious to propose to take | plans, I dare say, of the battle of 
away any partof that, which is(im-; Waterleo. It just now occurs to 
pudently enough) called Church me, that when the news of that 
Properiy. Enormous is the mass | battle arrived, I happened to meet, 
of this property. The Colleges of at.a place called Long Mead 
the University suck upalarge part'| End, near Botley, the very Hol- 
of it. Itis impossible that this can | lest. above-mentioned, in answer 
go on much longer; and we must. to whose exultations, I said : You 
prepare petitions on the subject. ' will not, mind, have your feet upon 

When the “ Biskop and the our necks long: the Debt will 
Soldier” came torth before the’ eame to our assisiance. Waterloo 
public, the fire-shovels were aliin | battle plans the THING has given 
dismay. In the present case there | us thousands of; but, I have no 
isa * Not Guilty ;” and, there-. hesitation to say, that the affair of 


fore, it is but fair to give the fire-\ the Parson and the Boy is of a 
shovels the benefit of it, be it) million times more consequence 


worth what it may. The history | to this country than the battle of 


of the affair is this: a REVE-| Waterloo. So seem to think the 
REND Thomas Jephson, a Doc-| Editors of the Huntingdon and 


tor of Divinity, was, some how or| Cambridge paper, froth which I 
other, according to his own con-| 


copy the following sketch of a plan. 
EXVLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. 


A and C—An oceupation, or private, rord, going trom the public road W, round to the fields 
Dand E; and along which private road Jephson went. 
B—The Cricket Ground. 


D—Tie first feld of Mr. Brondbelt, that Jephson crossed. 





E—The nineteen acre feld of Mr. Broadbelt, where Welsh swears that Jephson came to him 
in the morning, and also im the evening. 
F—T i.e spot near which are the cravel pits where Welsh bad been at work. 


G—The cap through which Welsh directed Jephson to go to the gate H. 
H—The enie against the Cherry Hinton read, . ; 


1—The spout where Welsh says the hedge is thicker thanin ceneral, where be says Jephson made 
_ the frst attempt, and where he says Jephson came toh m again in the evening. 
K—The gate where the other witnesses say they saw Jephson hurging Welsh. 


L—The spot where the witnesses say that Jephson first got into the ditch. 
M—The drinking place, or dell, 


where the men lay hidden, and that Welsh crossed to go te 
the gap O. 


N—The gap through which Jephson went to get to the ditch P, where he was taken. 
O—The cep where Welsh went through to meet Jephson 
P—The ditch, where Jephs n was taken. 
a . to which Jephson was led Wy the witnesses. 
¢ bay-stack, where the m ; 
eee 7 oney and watch were given by Jephson. 


T— Briex’s house, within thirty yards of the spot wh ; - 
W—The pablic road, leading to Cherry Bintae. where Jephson gave up his money and watch 
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evidence which we find in print! 
We are not making any asser- 
tions; nor are we, at present, 
offering any opinions; I am about 
merely to put into the shape of 
a history, the substance of what 
is asserted by the witnesses ; and 
that substance is this :-—That, on 
Friday, the 16th of May, about 
mid-day, James Wexsn (aged 
20 years) had just quitted gravel- 
digging, and was going across the 
great field, E, in which he saw 
Jephson, who came up to him, 
and after asking him the way 4 
Cherry Hin'an, proceeded. to 
make his unnatural propositions. 
—That,afier having pulled Welsh 
about a good deal and torn his 
trowsers and committed great in- 
decencies, he asked Welsh to 
meet him at the same place in.the 
evening of that same day, which 
Welsh promised to do.—That’ 
Welsh then went home, and that 
he told several persons what had 
taken place, and, amongst others, 
some men, who engaged to go 
in the evening and_to lie in am- 
bush, in order to catch the mon- 
ster.—That, when the evening 
came, these men wentand hidthem- 
selves in a little dell, or drink- 
ing place for cattle, at M, while 
Welsh went to meet the Parson 
ata place, 1.—That the Reverend 
Doctor came punctually to his 
time.—That, after divers shockin 
indecencies, he let down his mid- 
die garment; but was drawn, on 
by Welsh from I to K, and then | 
to L, and then to the gap N, and, 
while the Cellege Tutor was going 
through that gap, Welsh went 
along round by the men in the 
dell, who, after Welsh had got 
round through the gap, O, and the 
Reverend Gentleman had _pro- 
ceeded to nearly the last ex- 
tremity, came out of their -hiding/ 
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place, and went and seized the 
Spiritual Person in the ditch, P, 
in a state which I must leave the 
witnesses to describe. That 
the men took him along towards 
the gate Q, and threatened to 
take him to his College, as the 
Right Reverend Father in God, 
Percy Jocetyn, was taken to the 
watchhouse of St. James’s parish, 
in company with his doxy, Jonn 
Movetty,a Soldier of the Foot 
Guards. —— That Jephson be- 
sought them not to do this; and 
offered them money to let him go. 
——That, at last, they, having 
first taken him to the hay-stack, 
R, let him go, upon his giving 
them two pounds nine shillings 
and sixpence and his watch—— 
That there were five men who lay 
hid in the dell; and that, when 
they had dismissed the Reverend 
‘Member of the “ Holy Order,” 
as it is called by this Sergeant 
Judge, the six divided the money 
amongst them —-That these men, 
besides Welsh, were, Joseru 
Harr, acabinet maker; Groror 
Wiseman, a labourer; Witras 
Burrress, a labourer; James 
Berrress, a_ turf-dealer; and 
Pritir Lancram, a labourer.-— 
That the watch remained undis- 
posed of; and that, the next day, 
Saturday, in consequence of some 
conversation between them, Hart 


gijand Wiseman, went, about ten 


o’clock in the evening, to St. John’s 
College, where they saw the Doc- 
tor of Divinity and offered -him 
his watch; but, that he would 
hold no conversation with them; 
told them to go out of his room; 
and shut the door against them. — 
Thus far the operations with the 
men. Then, ds to the Doctor's 
subsequent’ movements, it is in 
evidence, that, on this:same Satur- 
day, the 17th of May, he’ west 
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before Mr. Anporr, a justice of 
the peace, and made a charge 
against some persons unknown,— 
That this charge was afterwards 
‘withdrawn.—That, on the Sun- 
dav, Hart was taken up by a 
‘constable, named Snatiow ; but, 
‘after examination, was discharged; 
md that, after this, the men had 
a good dinner given them at Shal- 
‘low’s, and each of the six had 
a pound given him, as the amount 
bof his share of the watch, which 
pounds were given by Doctor 
Lavitanp, the friend of the Re- 
verend Doctor Jephson.— That, 
on the Sunday morning, the 
Reverend Jephson went eff to 
Lonlon, having authorized his 
riends to act for him generally. — 
hat, on the Thursday, the 22d 
of May, he came back to Cam- 
bridge, and preferred a charge 
of robberry, before Mr. Abbott, 
against Hart, Wiseman, the two 
Buttresses, Welsh, and another ; 
thich charge was, the nextday, 
dismissed; and on that day a 
harge was preferred against the 
Doctor of the “ Holy Order,” 
end after the evidence. of only 
one witness, the Reyereud Doctor 
gave bail. 
| Such is a brief history of the 
naterial facts, as stated in the 
purdence. The aature of the evi- 
dence, together with other matters 
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CAMBRIDGE ASSIZES, 
21 JuLy 1823. 


-Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet de- 
livered the following charge to the 
Grand Jury :— 

»Genilemen of the Grand Jury— 
There are not, I think, in the calen- 
dar which lies before me, any cases 
of very high enormity or viotence, 
nor are there any which appear to 
require any legal explanation; if, 
however, any gentleman should 
wish for any information on my 
part, I shall be happy in offering 


‘|any assistance inmy power. But, 


Gentlemen, there is one case, which 
does not appear in the calendar, 
to which you will, 1 am sure, ap- 
proach with feelings of the most 
painful interest. In what shape it 
will be laid before you, I, of 
course, am ignorant; but [I am 
rsatistied, Gentlemen, that I need 
fot intreat you to pay to that case 
hall the attention which it requires. 
You, Gentlemen of the Grand In- 
quest, will have to decide, when 
you have heard the whole cirtum- 
stances as related against the de- 
fendant, whether the story, as told 
to you, has sufficient appearance of 
authenticity about it, unexplained 
ead>uncontradicted by him, to 
warrant your sending it to another 
Jury, or whether the tale is in it- 
self too incredible to justify you 
in exposing him to a public trial; the 
consequence of which would be, 
to feed a low and filthy curiosity. If, 
therefore, the witnesses who will 
appear ‘before you do not satisfy 


on is the true one, tu throw out 


Will be subject of remark, when Histion their account of the trans- 


4 have inserted an account of the 
rial, as published in the news- 


paper before mentioned. { have) 


anserted the whole, just as I find 
tia the newspaper. 1 request 
he reader to go through it with 
yreat attention; and to pause a 
ittle on the parts which I have 
distinguished by italic characters, 
' seems that a“ Sergeant at Law,” 
‘ they cali it,named Bosanquer. 
ted as Judge upon this occasion. | 


the bill in imine will be a duty which 
you gwe tu the object of the prosecution, 
to that learned body of which he is a 
member, and to that holy order to 
which he belongs. But, on the other 
hand, Gentlemen, your duty, as 
Grand Jurymen, is a duty: para- 
mount to every other obligation; 
and, if the story told you appears 
consistent and probable, it will be 
a part of that duty, though hoping 
that the defendant may give a 





| 


satisfactory aaswer to his ac- 
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cusers, to send him to a public! jury. He stated, that he need hard- 


trial, however painful it may be to 
your own feelings. I have now 
only to request that you will send 
any bill that you may find, with as 
little delay as possible; in order 
that I may at once proceed to the 
trial of some of those cases of 
which the witnesses are in attend- 
ance, and save unnecessary ¢x- 
pense and delay. 


Trial of the Rev. Thomas Jephson, 


for a Misdemeanor. 


Some trials of small importance | 


having been disposed of on Tues- 
day, the above important case came 
on for trial on Wednesday morn- 
ing, which from the previous high 
character the defendant had hither- 
to sustained, and the horrible enor- 
mity of the offence which he was 
now charged with having attempted 
to commit, had excited a deep and 
universal interest. At an early 


hour the court was crowded to ex- 
cess; and so great was the pres- 
sure, that some gentlemen in the 
front rows of the strangers’ gal- 
lery were constrained to interrupt 


the proceedings of the court, and 
declare that it would be impes- 
sible te live unless immediately 
relieved. Others stated the dan- 


ger they were in from the front of 


the gallery being forced out. After 
some difficulty the javelin men, by 
the direction of the learned Judge, 
succeeded in inducing some per- 
sons at the back to retire, and the 
business of the court proceeded. 
_ There were three counts in the 
indictment; the Ist charging him 
with anassault upon James Welsh, 
and with making an attempt to 
commit an unnatural crime; the 
2d with having solicited the said 
James Welsh to commit, &c.; and 
the third count charged him with 
having indecently exposed his per- 
son, with the view of exciting the 
passions, &c. of the said James 
Welsh, &c. The defendant pleaded 
Not Guilty. 
Mr. F. K, Eacie opened the 

pleadings. 

Mr. PRyme stated the case to the 








ly observe to them that the duty 
thet he was about to perform was 
both a difficult and an unpleasant 
one, in charging before them an in- 
dividual hitherto of high character 
and respectability ;. but it was pe- 
culiarly painful to him, who was a 
resident of the same town—a mtm- 
ber of the same University—and 
whoin he had been in the occasional 
habits of mecting at the tables of 
their common friends; but in the 
discharge of his duty as an advo- 
cate he mustlay aside every private 
feeling. He trusted he should do 
that duty without harshness ; but 
he trusted also thathe should leave 
nothing undone which he ought to 
have done. He entreated the jury 
to discharge from their minds every 
thing they might have heard before 
they entered that court, as far as it 
was possible for the human mind 
te do it; and to come to the consi- 
aah Hes of this important case,free 
from ary improper prejudice. The 
learned gentleman then described 
the situation of the place where 
the alleged offence was committed. 
Between, and parallel to, the New- 
market and Linton roads is another 
read, but which for carriages 1s 
only an occupation road; termi- 
nating, after leading to the mill and 
some closes beyond, (a distance of 
about a mile) in a foot-path lead- 
ing to Cherry Hinton. From this 
road, and a little before yuu come 
to the mill, but on the opposite 
side, is another occupation road 
leading only the length of one 
tose, to the cricket ground, into 
which there is a gate, it then turns 
tothe right, and passing along the 
top of the cricket ground there tet- 
minates, having a gate into a grass 
field; across this there is, no way 
except c foot-path, used by the oc- 
cupants of the next ficld, which is 
a large one in the occupation © 
Mr. Broadbelt, and there termi- 


nates. It was on the far side of 


this large field where the disgust- 
ing scenes charged in the indict 
ment eccurred. Thelearned ¢ 

man then detailed at great length 
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the case for the prosecution—as|no sooner began to ease himself 
afterwards given in the following | than he was seized upon by five 
evidence of the witnesses for the} men and dragged away ; and under 
prosecution, (which we shall here the threat of having a certain 
omit, it being inserted at length imjeharge made against him, gave them 
its proper place,) illustrating as he }his wa/ch and money. But what made 
went along the positions ofthe par-|his statement utterly unreconcil- 
ties by reference toa plan, asketch | able was, that after he had gone so 
of which we have also given. This| great a distance to avoid all obser- 
was not the unsupported testimony, | vation, when he actually sees a Boy 
observed the learned gentleman, of | he only crossed a hedge through a 
one individual, bat the consistent |gap for concealment. He admits 
narration of five; while it was con- | that he was dragged the same way, 
firmed in most ofits material points | as stated by the witnesses for the 
by the evidence of the prosecutor | proseeution, close to Briggs’s house, 
himself: who had on the Saturday | and yet he made no clarm, where as- 
morning gone before Mr. Alderman | sistance might have been procured. 
Abbott, a magistrate, and laid a| {itis true he preferred a charge on 
charge before him against some |the Suturday morning against some 
person or persons unknown, for| persons unknown, but on the evening 
having exlorted from hin his wetch|seken they went to his rooms with his 
and money under a threat of charg- | watch and he might have secured them, 
ing him with an attempt to commit |ihe great gates being closed and the 
an unnatural crime. These depo-| porter in attendance, he takes no , 
sitions, which he should put in as| steps to apprehend them; and on 
evidence, admitted the fact ef hixs|the Sunday when the names are 
having been there both in the morning | actually known, instead of attend~ 
and the evening. Inthe morning he|ing before a magistrate to prose- 
said he took this place in his road | cute them—whenr he had it in his 
from the back gates of St. John’s| power to bring them to justice—e 
College to Horningsea—that he en- | /eaves ihe Universily—ieures it in the 
tered the cricket ground by- the| middle of term—while giving his lece 
shed, and crossed the adjoining}4ures, and when he ought to be uttendin 
grounds by the occupation path | his duties—and the then accused, 
into the great field, where he saw alinstead of being prosecuted, are 
Boy, and enquired his way toCherry | (reated with a duner and dismissed, 
Hinton. He said he took this way |if not with something else. The 
to eroid the dust, but he, Mr. Pryme, | learned gentleman then contrasted 
should prove, that the morning was|such conduct with that of Hart, 
« wet one. Inthe evening he ad-| who, on being sent for, voluntarily 
mits that he was there too, that he|came and candidly told his tales 
was walking along the Cherry Hin-}He therefore put it to the jury, 
ton road, and, desiring to ease hit- | which part betrayed the conscious- 
self, he passed through the gate | ness of guilt.. The learned gentle- 
into the lane leading to the cricket |man concluded a speech of two 
ground. Now the jury would ob-j hours by observing, there might be 
serve, that there were two corners | some little variation in the manner 
in this lane as soon ashe got through | of the witnesses telling their story ; 
the gate, where the hedges being | some might be nearer than others, 
high and thick would have effec. while the memory of some might be 
tually screened him ; but he passed | more acute and tenacious than that 
along this occupation road, rownd f 
another corner where he would have 
been hid from observation, and| 
then crosses into the great field, 
where seeing a Boy loitering about, 
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slight variation in their accounts, | night;” witness answered “ Yes, 
but this variation, if they agreed in | if -business called him out.”—De- 
all the great or important points, | fendant asked witness to lie down 
would rather weigh in favour of|in the ditch, and. pulled out and 
their credibility than otherwise ; | offered some more money—witness 
and if the five witnesses whom he | told him he did not want his money 
should call before them, were con- | —defendant said, ‘ hope yon won't 
sistent not only each with himself, | kiss and tell.” Witness wanted to 
but consistent each with the other, | go, and he pulled witness’s trow- 
he feared that but one result could|sers and tore them. Defendant 
be impressed upon their minds. said he must kiss witness before 

The following witnesses were|he went, which he did—Witness 
then called :— asked what time it was—defendant 

James Welsh, 20 years of age |looked’ at his watch, and said it 
come 9th next October: lives atiwas twelve. Defendant asked 
Barnwell, knows the defendant,j witness ¢o meet hun again in the even- 
Jephson—first saw him on the 16th | ing, and witvess said yes.— Defendant 
of last May. Saw himin a field of| kissed him first. Witness went 
Mr. Broadbelt's—was going across | home—in his way home saw W. 
that field—had been at work in the} Buttress, who was working for 
next gronnd at gravel digging—#,Mason, there were three others: 
being a wet morning could not work. | Langham, James Buttress, and W. 
Witness turned away from him, | Golding, at work in the gravel pits 
thinking he might be somebody | —éeltékem what happened—saw Mr. 
belonging to the ground, and would | and Mrs. Salinon, told them; saw 
say something to him. When he| Mr. and Mrs. Hart, told them; told 
turned away, defendant came up| his aunt, and George Wiseman—Mr. 
to him, and asked him the road to| and Mrs. Salmon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cherry Hinton. Witness took hin | Hart, and Wiseman, aii live in the 
toa gap im the hedge G, telling him | same court. When at dinner saw 
if be went to the gap, he would] defendant pass. There were then 


show him—and said, if you go| present William Barker, James 
down that ground through the litde } Buttress, Philip Langham, and But- 





gate, H, it will lead you to the | tress’s sister, they all went out and 
road, He then gave Witacss asix-| saw. him. They agreed to meet 
pence, for which he thanked him | him ; they started a quarter before 
—- witness was going, when de-|nine; there were present J. Hart, 
fendant took hold of his arm, and| J. and W. Buttress, G. Wiseman, 
asked him if he liked a man—wit-| and Langham, who all went.. Ia 
ness said, “‘ 1 like amanverywell”|the morning the defendant had 
—witness not knowing what he|told him where to mect him, it 
meant; he then asked him to put+was. he said a nice place, it is 
his hand in bis breeches. Witness| magked I. the others M. ; it was 
refused—asked him if he had——| two minates before nine according 
girl—witness returned no answer | to Buttress’s watch when the gen- 
—heaskedif her * * * *j/tleman came. Witness was at 
andifIcould * * *; ifever|1.; the defendant was then coming 
he felt little boy’s . He|over the gate by the tree and went 
said there were some men in the | up to witness ; he said ‘* You stick 
cricket ground, and asked whether|true to your post young man;” 
I thought they would see them—| witness said “ Yes.” Defendant 
witness answered what wonld it|got hold of witness, and wanted 
signify. Defendant asked him to| him to go into the ditch; but see- 
lice down in the ditch—defendant}ing witness was not willing, de- 
then took him to a place where the | fendant said “let us go down & 
hedge was thicker. -He asked | little farther ;” they went down to 


witness “Could he be out all he then put his hand in 
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his pocket and gave him a pound 
note. Defendant then let down his 
own breeches to his heels ; he then 
said he thought this was plenty of 
money for ———. He then got into 
the ditch with his breeches undone, 
and got hold of witness and endea- 
voured to pull him into the ditch 
marked L; and then tried to undo 
witness’s clothes; but witness not 
appearing willing, defendant said, 
1 think you-are not the young 
‘man I took yeu for; I must leave 
“you.” He then said, “ I think 
‘‘ we are not safe here, we must go 
“on the other side of the hedge ;” 
he went through the gap N. I went 
through the gap O, as I thought I 
could get through there better, and 
passed the spot M. where the other 
men laid. Defendant was then in 
the ditch P, where witness was, 
his person was exposed; * * * 
* * * * and said to witness; 
“ Come, come, you are a long time. 
‘* jt is a long time since I had’ * * 
“| like aman, but I den’t like a 


“woman. I will give you all the: 


‘money I have when I have done 
‘with you.” Two persons then 
came and took him out of the ditch, 
Witness had braces on; nothing 
happened to them after this. Hart 
and Wiseman were the two that 
took him out of the ditch, and said 
it Was a pretty thing for a gentle- 
man to act; he said nothing. They 
tuok him towards the gate marked 
Q; they said they would take him 


to Cambridge just as he was, he. 


had then his breeches about his 
heels; he said, “‘ Where are you 
going to take me?” They said to 
to Mr. Purehas; the defendant 
answered, ‘““I know Mr. Parchas 
well, and he will send you away ;” 
they took him to the gate Q. Hart 
WAS going to take him end- 
ant laid his hands on:the gate, 
and said, ** Now, consider; I shall 
‘lose every thing | am nowander if 
: this is found out; I feelin my 
S. ayy I have done wrong, | know 

itis a disgraee tothe n.”tHart 
had hold of him > we took him at 
his request to the hay-stack,he sai 
‘ Hush! hash! we shall be beard.” 
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| There was a’house about twenty- 
two yards from the gate. He said 


(freely), if we would not expose 
rhim. He then bid Hart put his 
hand in his pocket, and take out 


do, you will swear a robbery 


me leave to pull my trowsers up:” 
he then put up his trowsers, and 
gave Hart two potind notes, and 
Wiseman nine shillings and six- 
percep and said, “I have given 
** you aif but my watch,--and that I 
‘will give freely.” He gave his 
watch to Hart, and said—* I have 


‘“* ] free?” We said, ** Yes.” We 
got over the gate twice, and re- 


the way thathe came,—the lonesome 
road, We all went home. On the 
Sanday following, witness was ap- 
prehended,-and taken to Mr. Ab- 
hott’s; but not questioned: No- 
thing at all was said. Did not see 
defendant there, dined afterwards 


had then been discharged. 


Mr. Jephson before to his know- 
ledge; méver, in his life. The first 
words were—Good morning toyou, 
youngman! He asked the way to 
Cherry Hinton,--took him to the 
gap. It is very low there and 


along. Could be seen by men at 
work in the cricket ground: I saw 
the man in thé cricket ground. 
Don't know a man nanied Mur- 
cott #@aw the man working there. 
On Sunday, was taken before the 


don’t know the time,—it was after 


On Thorsday was taken up again ; 


ae against us for robb 
him. told the truth—the 
w hole truth, excepting words 


said, | which he could not then reeollect, — 





but since remembered. Witness 


he would give every thing he had, ~ 


what be had. Hart said, No! ifI — 


against me. He then said—* Give 


* given you every thing I have--Am ° 


turned bbme by the mill. He went © 


at Mr. ‘Shallow’s the constable: ° 


Cross-examined.--Had neverseen © 


might be seen easily all the way ° 


magistrate, but not examined :— — 


witness’s dinner, but can’t recol- ° 
leet the time. None were examined © 
but Hart. Neither Wiseman, nor © 
Mrs. Salmon, nor Buttress’s sister. © 


Mr. n was present ; hemade — 
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cannot swear that he told the ma-!that the lane to the cricket ground 


gistrate, ‘1 hope you won't kiss 
and tell.” ’ 4 r > 
When he took hold of his hand, did 
not knock him down; would not 
take his money; witness took the 
sixpence for shewing him the way. 
He pulled out some money and 
offered it—there was some silver. 
Cannot swear that he told this to 
the magistrate. He met no person 
in the gravel pits till he saw Wm. 
Buttress ; they got home about 
half past 12; saw Mr. Jephsen at 
Barnwell: did not mention. this 
subject to the magistrate ;-sure he 
did not recollect it, knows the 
osier bed, there is a very much 
trodden path by the wheat towards 
Broadbelt's field, but has never 
seen people walk along tbere.— 
When they came upon him, be was 
not there appareatiy doing. his 
business, he stood upright tillthey 
were almost elose upon him, when 
he made believe with as much 


haste as possible. He did not men- 
tion the words ‘*‘ there is money 
enough for one —” te the magis- 
trate, had forgotten that too. Just 
after he said ‘* I mast leave you ;” 


he went through a gap, he took his 
breeches in his hand, he didn’t 
fasten them up, he went through a 
gap; I went round by another and 
met him, because he said follow 
me; he does not know what be- 
came of the l/. note, but at night 
they divided 12. Gd. apiece, re- 
ceived 25s. Gd., divided that too at 
Mr. Hart's house. They said they 
would take the defendant.to Mr. 
Purchas's, as they did the Bishep 
to St. James's watch-house. Wit- 
ness was among them all; Lang- 
ham and Wm. Buttress had hold 
of witness ; can’t say at what time it 
was when they were taking defend- 
ant to Cambridge. -There was a 
good deal said ; did not hear all 
that was said. Defendant said “ 1 
** freely give you my money; I freely 
“give you my watch.” Witness 
never saw any girls that road ; 
does not frequent it. Briggs has.a 
daughter, byt never saw her only 
in.her father’s house. Don’t know 








is frequented by. women. Does 
recollect hearing defendant say 
‘‘ he was a disgrace to the gown ;” 
did not tell the- magistrate so, but 
one of the other witnesses did. Got 
a share of the watch on Sunday— 
had a pound. Has lived at Barn- 
well 4 years; lives in the same yard 
with the other people. 

Re-examined by Mr. Eacie.— 
For any thing witness knew, Mr. 
Jephson might be present at the 
magistrate’s. Did not know, at the 
first interview, what defendant’s 
name was, until he learned it from 
hisdiscourse. His person was ex- 
posed before the men came up. 
The defendant came and said, at 
gap O, **Come, come, you are a 
long time.” Did know at the 
time he went from M. to O. that 
the other witmesses were then pre- 
sept. After the dinner, Shallow, 
the constable, gave them a pound 
apiece. Defendant was in the path- 
way when witness first saw him; 
hed nearly got up to the gap G.: 
witness was near it also; witness 
was then near the middle of the 
ground. 

Joseph Hart lives at Barnwell, is 
a cabinet-maker. On the 16th of 
May last, inconsequence of a con- 
versation with Welsh, went to a 
ficld with George Wiseman, Wil- 
liam Buttress, James Buttress, 
Phiiip Langhorne, and Welsh.— 
Went in expectation of meeting 
somebody there. When we got to 
the gravel-pit close, Welsh parted 
from us, and went to.the place be- 
tween the letter G. and tree.— 
Iand the rest went to the place 
letter M., we laid on our stomachs. 
It is a hollow place, dug out appa- 
rently for sheep to drink, without 
any fence ; it was quite open to the 
field. Wewere not at all in the 
field Q., but it (the drinking-place 
projects into the field E. H 
two persons coming that way; knew 
Welsh to be one, the defendant was 
the other; first time witness saw 
them was at letter L. Then saw 
defendant embrace James Welsh 
several times: saw him undo bis 
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own trowsers—saw him give Welsh |“ intend to do with me?” Witness 


some money, but how much wit- 
ness did not- know. They stood 
several moments conversing toge- 
ther, but could not then hear any 
thing. They went further together, 
and defendant still holding up his 
trowsers with his hand, he then 
pulled him into the ditch, and em- 
braced him several times ; but find- 
ing Welsh not agreeable to the 
conversation, he said, *‘ You area 
‘‘hard young man, and I mustleave 
“you; but, if you think we are not 
‘‘ safe, let_us go to the other side ;”’ 
defendant then took up his-trow- 
sers in his hand, and jumped 
through the gap N., and said,— 
‘Follow, follow.” Welsh got 
through the gap O., and crossed 
very near our feet, and went to 
defendant, who was in the ditch P., 
with his trowsers about his heels ; 
he said, ‘‘ Come, young man, you 
“are a long time, it isa good while 
“since I had * * *, Come, 
“come, young man yon are a loug 
“while * @#-# .*.” Welsh 
said, ‘“‘ | can’t, my braces are tied.” 
Defendant then said, “‘ If you can’t 
“untie them I wiil untie them for 
“you,” his person was exposed, 
and was * * *, Defendant 
was in the act of untying’ Welsh’s 
trowsers, with his person exposed, 
when we took him. Witness and 
Wiseman went» through the gap, 
letter N., where the defendant went 
through—the others went through 
gap O, where Welsh had gone 
through ; took hold of defendant’s 
collar. He said, “ Halloh! what’s 
“the matter; I am only easing 
“myself.” Witness requested to 
revert back. When Welsh was.on 
the bank, and defendant in the 
ditch, defendant said, ‘‘ If I have 
‘“‘not given you money enough, 
” here is eighteen pence more, and, 
“if that is not enough, I will give 
“ you all | have, when Lhave what 
“IT want with you.” Witness then 
resumed the original line of evi- 
denee—Wiseman and I dragged 
him up the close. He said,“ You 
* are false men; this is a conspi- 
“ racy against me; what do you 


from Brig 





answered, ‘* I will take you to Cam- 
‘** bridge, as the Bishop was taken 
“to St. James’s watch-house,”—~ 
He asked, ‘‘ If that was the way 
the Bishop was taken?” Wise- 
man said, “ Yes.” Witness told 
him he would take him te Mr, 
Alderman Purchas; he said, ** You 
‘‘ had better not, for he will send 
“me away directly.” We -then 
said, ‘‘We will then take you to 
your own College.” He answered, 
‘You'll ruin me, if you do.” - His 
trowsers were about his heels, and 
one of the Buttress’s said, “ Per- 
‘‘ haps the gentleman’s watch will 
“get broke.” We took him to the 
wate, marked Q. Witness got over 
the gate, Wiseman being then 
cross-legged over it. The defend- 
ant said, ‘“‘ Here are one, two, 
“ three, four, five of you, against 
‘one; now, consider, young men, 
‘‘if this beeomes known I shall bea 
‘“‘ ruined man;” he then said, “‘Huash! 
‘‘hush ! some one will hear us !”— 
We were then about thirty yards 
-gs's house. Defendant then 
said, “‘ Consider young men, if you 
‘‘ wiil let me go, I will give you all 
‘‘the property I have about me.” 
Witness again begged to refer 
back. While crossing the field, 
witness said to defendant, you are 
a disgrace to the gown, he said “ I 
feelit in my breast that I am,” 
When he said, “ consider young 
man, hear what I have to say.” I 
said_I am ready to hear you, for I 
have known you these 13 or 14 
years, having been a chorister boy 
at StJohn’s and Trinity. He said, 
let-as go this way (meaning to the - 
hay-stack, which is marked with 
the letter R.) He said “ now young 
men consider, I shall be ruined if 
this is known,” and he said, “ put 
your hand into my pockets, and 
take out what I have.” I said 
* No; if L do, you willswear arob- 
bery against me.”” He said, “Ifyou 
‘“ will leave go my hand, | will not 
‘run away; we did so, he put up 
his-clothes, and then feeling in hig. 
pocket, gave two pound: notes and 
some silver. I took the notes, ang 
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bade him cive Wiseman the silver. | low, the constable, and taken to 


I said is this all? he then gave his 
watch out of his waistcoat pocket, 
and said “I am now free from 
you ?” 1 said “ Yes, I hope I shall 
never sce you in such a situation 
again.” He wished us a good night 
and buttoned up his clothes; we 
crossed the gate letter Q. and went 
towards the mill. He went the 
lonesome way home. This was all 
on the Friday. On Saturday morn- 
ing I had some conversaiion with 
Wiseman, and in consequence of 
which I and Wiseman went to St. 
John’s, saw the lamplighter, and 
asked for Mr. Jefferson's rooms (the 
judge repeated the defendant’s, 
witness answered, Yes,) we went to 
the room, he was not at home; we 
walked round by Northampton- 
street; came to St. John’s again 
about a quarter past nine, enquired 
of. the porter at the wicket,-and 
saw Jonathan King, and found 
that Mr. Jephson was not yet at 
home ; returned again at a quarter 
to 10 by Trinity clock, again saw 
Bell; we went to defendant's 
rooms, knocked at his door twice, 
he said ** Come in;” witness went 
in, and defendant said “ Are you 
“the men that had me in hold dast 
night,” trembling at the time very 
much. Witness put his handuwpon 
bis arm, and said ‘*‘ If you will but 
“ hear what I have to say, no one 
** knows what your name is but us, 
* here is your watch, take it, itis no 
“use to us;” he said “ Go, go, or I 
will call some one.” ‘Witness said 
“you may call as soon as you 
please.” The defendant was then 
on the staircase, and he said 
“Hush, hush!” Witness followed 
him into his room again. He said 
** Come out, come out;” trembling 
very mueh in his way of speech. 
George Wiseman, who was stand- 
ing on the landing, said “ Hart, 
‘““you had better come out of his 
“room.” When witness came out, 
the defendant pulled the outer 
door to as quick as he could, and 
no one could get in. On Sunday 
morning, between ten and eleven, 
witness was apprehended by Shal- 





Alderman Abbott’s; did not see 
the defendant on Sunday y+ was de- 
tained at Doctor Abbott’s till about 
six o'clock, when he was dis- 
charged free, being declared inno- 
cent. Afterward we had a good din- 
ner—g very good dinner indecd, given 
us at Shallow’s, the constuble, who 
also gave usa pound each, The two 
Buttresses were there as well;— 
they also had a pound each. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Den- 
maN.—Came to ask for Mr. Jeph- 
son’s name, because he told me his 
name against the gate; I knew his 
person, but could not recollect his 
name, it was at my tongue’s end. 
When I took him he was stooping 
as if in the act of easing himself— 
can’t say that I told this to the ma- 
gistrate. When I first seized him, 
he told us to ask the Boy whether 
he had done any thing wrong; he 
did not state this before the magis- 
trate; being asked why he did not, 
and how he came to forget to tell 
all these things to the magistrate ; 
witness answered, “ I have per- 
‘ haps forgotten as much en my side 
“as on his.” Did threaten to take 
him through the streets as the Bi- 
shop was taken. Saw him embrace 
James Welsh several times; be- 
sides what he had given him at the 
gate, he gave him 1s.-Gd. more. 
Had stated before the magistrate 
that he had given him 14, 6d. did 
not say 50s. Defendant did not 
say let me do up my trowsers and 
I will go where you please. [ did 
hear him give his name, the others 
might if their ears” were gpen. 
Q. Then was it not trve that the 
other witness did not know his 
name? I asked them if they knew 
his name, they said, ** No;” I would 
not tell them, ‘out of mercy to 
Mr. Jephson. Don’t know that 
Shallow the constable was enquir- 
ing for him on Saturday; was at 
work all day. Was apprehended 
on the Sunday, and taken before 
Mr. Abbott. Was told that the 
deposition was made by Mr. Jeph- 
son. Shallow teld me at half past 
six, that he had a warrant against 
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me on Saturday evening. As soon! We were examined separately, and 


as he went to Dr. Abbott's, the de- 
position was read over, Mr. Car- 
rigan was present. [Some discus- 
sion here took place between the 
counsel and the court, as to the ad- 
© missibility of this sort of evidence. ] 
When witness begged to call back 
a few words, and said—that no- 
thing was read over to him ever 
before Mr. Abbott. Mr. Denman 
then again proposed the question 

in order to ascertain to which of 

the two statements the defendant 

adhered. Nothing had been read 
tohim. Witness said Mr. Carri- 
_ gan did not mention that to him or 
' in his presence before Mr. Abbott, 

that Mr. Jephson had told him 
(Mr. Carrigan) of the fact on Thurs- 
day night. Did hear Mr.:Jeph- 
son say on Thursday, that he had 
told Mr. Carrigan on the evening 
that it occurred. On Friday night 
was again discharged. Mr. Pryme 
was present and cross-examined 
the defendant Jephson. Mr. Bays 
was his attorney. On Satarday, 
the day after the examination, went 
about with blue ribbons in lus hat. 
Mr. Bays drew up a paper, a peti- 
tion for them—witness carried it 
about, he went only to three houses, 
considered it best to wait till all 
was over—he wanted money to de- 
fray his expenses. Had told the 
magistrates that he had said to 
Jephson, that he would carry him 
into the town like the Bishop. Is 
a married man; he himself main- 
tains his wife by his work. Being 
asked by Mr. Denman if he ever 
accommodated a friend with the 
loan of his wife—he answered, no 
more than he (the learned counsel) did, 
Went from the gravel-pits ata 
guarter before nine, the moon 
shone very bright, there were seve- 
ral persons present at the time of 
setting off, whom they told their 
errand to, Mr. Storks attended as 
counsel for Mr. Jephson, on Thurs- 
day, before witmess. had counsel, 
Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Atcheson 
were also present, on behalf- of 
Mr. Jéphson. I was not sworn, 
was only asked what I had to say. 


none that were examined, were al- 
lowed to coriverse with those that 
were not examined. About two 
hours after witness’s discharge, he 
preferred his charge against Mr. 
Jephson—he is a journeyman car- 
penter—is not able to support the 
expenses of a prosccution—earns 
18shillings a week ; bad asked those 
three persons with a view of get- 
ting assistance towards the prose- 
cution. ! 
George Wiseman is a labourer a 
Barnwell. On the 16th May, in 
consequence of some conversation 
witness had with James Welsh, 
went with William and James But- 
tress, Joseph Hart, Philip Lang- 
ham, and Jas. Welsh. The plan 
being shown to witness, he satd, 
being a stranger he could not de- 
scribe the marks on the plan. Part- 
ed with Welsh at the gravel-pits, 
andwent into the wheat-field, latd 
down in a ditch near the barrel 
dram; saw defendant and Welsh 
together: they came near the gate : 
saw him take hold of Welsh, and 
kiss him several times, and saw 
defendant puthis hand inhis pocket 
and give him something; the wind 
blew so rough could not hear what 
was said: afterwards they came 
nearer to the spot where they were 
lying. Defendant got into the ditch 
and™pulled Welsh in also. -De- 
fendant’s breeches or trowsers 
were down. Had his arms and 
hands about Welsh’s. waist, as if 
to undo his breeches. In the scuflle 
Welsh struggled away, and got en 
the bank. Defendant asked ifa 
body was coming; Welsh said, 
No. Defendant then took hold of 
iss0wn trowsers, and said, he 
they were not safe. there. 
Welsh then said, get through that 
‘gap and I will follow. Defendant 
got over one gap, and Welsh ano- 
ther. Welsh, in crossing, trod 
nm. witness’s legs and coat.—- 
elsh was a long time before he 
passed , defendant: said, ‘‘ Come, 
“ young man, you are a long time, 
“you are very 3; come, it is 





“some long time sinee I -had——,” 
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Welsh went ever; defendant was | 


inthe ditch: * * * * Wit- | 


ness and Wiseman passed over 
one gap, and the two Buttresses 
and Langham through another ; 
Buttress said, pretty pastime fora 
gentleman; he said, “ You form a 
“wrong idea, young man, I was 
« but going to ease myself.” Wit- | 
mess said, itispretty * * * * 
Took him out of the ditch with his 
clothes about his heels: told him 
we should take him to Mr. Alder- 
man Purchas: he said if we did 
Mr. Alderman Purchas knew him 
well, and would send us about our 
business. Hart then said, take 
him to St. John's College, and he 
said, “ For God’s sake, young 
“* man don't, for if you do, young 
*““men, I shall be a ruined man ;”’ 
we took him to the gate, and he 
said, ** Now consider young mau, 
** if you take me to College I shall 
“ be a ruined man for ever. Come 
“ from the gate; bush, young man, 
“for if we are heard | shail lose 
** every situation lam ander.” We 
then went from the cate, he wanted 
us to go to the hay-stack ; we went; 
he said, ** There are 1, 2.3, 4, 5 of 
* you, I will give you all the mo- 
“ney Lhave notto expose me;” he 
told Joseph Hart to put his hand in 
his pocket. Hartsaid, No; if hedid 
he would swear a robbery against 
him. He said** he wasaware that he 
** had done wrong, and that his con- 
* duct was a disgrace tothe gown.” 
Defendant then gave 2/. and me 
9s, 6d. in silver, and said ** That is 
. -* the money I have about. me, 

yut here is my watch, which I 
give you, freely give vou.” He 
then put up his clothes; took his 
cane and went home by thefone- 
some road, and we went home by the 








millroad. In consequence of sume 
conversation next morning. went | 
to St. John’s College in the even-| 
ang; saw the lamplighter; was 
directed to Jephson’s rooms: he 
Was not at home, took a walk at 
the back of the College, called 
about a quarter before ten, kuock- 


ed twice at the door, defendant 





called * Come in ;” they went in; 


2 


defendant met them with a candle, 
and said, “ A-r-e yo-u th-e t-w-o 
‘¢men th-at h-a-d me in bold last 
‘ night ;” and told them to get out 
of his room, for God’s sake, and 
threatened if we did not get out to 
call some one. Hart said he might 
call if he would; he went to the 
landing ove, two, or three times; 
can't say which. -Hart told him 
not to make himself uneasy, for 
nobody knew any thing about it 
but them. Told Hart to come out 
and not to make any confusion 
there. 

Cross-examined by Mr.Denmay. 
Was in custody on Sunday ; after 
being discharged, had a_ dinner 
given him at Shallow’s, the con- 
stable; had elso a pound note 
vive: him, which he understood 
was to settle the matter about 
the watch. Was apprehtnded on 
Thursday and carried to Dr. Ab- 
bott’s, there were present Dr. 
Abbott, Mr. Purchas, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Atcheson, and Mr. Pryme; 
was examined separately. Pre- 
ferred no charge before the magis- 
trate. Did not go about with biue 
ribbons; did not ask for money to 
carry on this prosecution. Did 
not say to any one, we have done 
this weil, and we shal! have a 
tradesman in it next. Don't re- 
niember any one saying, you have 
got well out of this scrape. Don't 
recollect that any thing was said 
of a tradesman of Cambridge. 
Did not hear any one say that a 
tradesman would be charged next; 
can swear it was not said in his 
hearing. 

Williem Buttress is a gravel dig- 
ger; recollects going with James 
Butiress, George Hart, James 
Welsh, Philip Langham, and Wise- 
man, on the evening of the 16th of 
May. Went in expectation of 
mecting some one. Parted with 
Welsh; went and laid down with 
the others in the ditch ; defendant 
joined Welsh, when they got to the 
gate; saw defendant kiss Welsh 
repeatedly ; saw him put his hands 
in his pocket and give Welshsome- 
thing. They came & little farthet 
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"from the gate towards us. Did not! 
~ sec more then having drawn further 
"back lest the gentleman should see 
"him. and another took his plaec. 
’ Thev crossed the hedges, the de- 
‘Yendant at the gap marked N.— 
Welsh at gap O. near our feet, 
while Welsh was getting over de- 
fendant said, ** Come on, come on.” 
"As soon as James Welsh got over 
) defendant let down his clothes, he 
‘vthen attempted to untie Welsh's 
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fo )trowsers,and said,“ Come on,come, 
~ Pyou are a long time ;” gave him 

7 amore money there ; he said * Here 
2. is some more money.” I did not 
ne sce it, I heard it, but he said it was 
“ ls. Gd. but when we heard this, we 
’ pwent over and ta’en him. Can't 
te > recollect what more was said ; when 
id | J rot over I said, ‘“* Holla! here is 
it » fine doings for a gentleman.” He 
a said we were mistaken, he only 
% came there to ease himself; we all 
4 said we knew what he was come 
t for. He said “ask the Boy ;” we 
: said we did not want to ask him, 
7m for we knew before, we told him 
‘i we knew he was to meet him at 
: nine o'clock. He then said you 
: could not know this except the Boy 
has told you. They, Wiseman and 
_— Hart, took him out of the ditch, 
. ; and took him up the close. He 
a asked us where they were going to 
. & os nay they said to Alderman 
4 cag ias, he said I know Alderman 
: é urchas, and he will send you off; 


we then said we would take him to 
Cambridge, we took him to the 
gate. He said, “* Consider young 
“ men, if this is found out, Iam a 
. ruined man, and | shall lose every 
‘thing I am under;” he said he 
would give us every thing he had 
about him, if we would let him go ; 
he said, * Hush, hush, or +e shall 
be heard.” We took him to the 
hay-stack ; he then said we might 
ae every thing out of his pocket. 

he said, “* No; if we do you will 
Swear a robbery against us.” He 
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» Will give you every thing I have 
Jrecly.” He then gave 2/. to Hart, 
and 9s. 6d. to Wiseman, and said, 
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said “if you let my hands go, I 
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“about me, but here is my watch 
“and I give it all freely, and said L 
“hope you'll say nothing, or lam 
“ ruined.” I had picked up his stick 
and he went away, saying, “* Good 
night, my lads ;” he went by the 
lonesome road, and we returned by 
the mill-road. 
Cross-examined by Mr. DenMAN. 
—Had taken hold of the Boy as 
soon as he crossed the ditch—not 
the ditch they laid in. Did not 
hear Mr. Jephson mention his 
name, will swear it. Can’t recol- 
lect St. John’s being mentioned— 
went about with blue ribbons, but 
not for money. All went with blue 
ribbans except Langham and Wise- 
man. Never dodged young men 
and women in the fields, and got 
money from them—never said he 
did, Did not mention such a thing 
toa man named William Carter. 
James Butiress is a turf-dealer, 
lives at Barnwell, recollects seeing 
James Welsh the 16th of last May; 
in consequence of some conversa- 
tion agreed to go with him. J. 
Buttress, J. Welsh, George Wise- 
man, Philip Langham, and Hart. 
When we started, -Mr. and Mrs. 
Markhain, and Mr. and Mrs. Sal- 
mon were present; we parted in 
Mr. Broadbelt’s field, laid down a 
little behind the others, and when 
I first saw them, it was at the spot 
P.; when first I observed che 
deferdant,. he was in the ditch 
marked P. Welsh was on the out- 
side with his breeches done up. 
Went with thé others through the 
gap marked O. Hart and Wise- 
man ta’en the gentleman out of the 
ditch. We all went up the field 
together to the gate Q. When we 
got about a quarter over the field, 
I said ‘* perhaps the gentleman has 
“ got a watch or something in his 
“pocket, that he may lose or 
“ break, he may tread on it.” We 
then allowed him to do up his 
trowsers, and Hart went to the 
gate marked Q.; when he got 
there, he scid, “* Think of this, 
“‘ young men, if it is known, I shall 
“ be ruined; for all that I am now 





“ That is all the money I have 





“‘ under I shall lose.” We then 
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He said “I will give you every 
‘‘ thing I have about my person if 
«you will say nothing ;’” he would 
have had Hart take what he had 
got out of his pocket. Hart said, 
‘If 1 do you will swear a_ rob- 
““bery against me.” He let him 
do up his trowsers, and he gave 
Hart 2/. and Wiseman 9s. 6d.; he 
then gave Hart the gold watch, 
and said *‘I give you all freely;” 
and begged us not te say a word 
about it, *‘or I shall be a ruined 
** man fur ever.”” He said, ** Good 
“night, young men ;” and we said, 
* Good night, Sir.”” He went home 
by the lonesome road. 

Cross-examined. — He got his 
share of 12s, Gd. as well as the 
pound. There is a path against 
the first spot where witness first 
saw them, but is not aWare that it 
Was a public road, 

Philip Langham lives at Oaking- 
ton, five miles from Cambridge ; 
was at Barnwell in the morning of 
Friday, the 16th of May.  Tiveon- 
sequence of something Hart told 
us, we went to the fields. Dined 
ill the morning of that day at old 
Buttress’s ; somebody passed, and 
Markham (Welsh) said ‘* That is 
** Mr. Jephson, and I will swear 
“to it.” The question was twice 
repeated with the same answer; 
hé was sure he said the mame of 


_dephson, When they got inf» the 


field, they separated from Welsh. 
Witness got into the wheat; was 
leaning down; saw Welsh and the 
defendant ; first saw them coming 
down by the side of the quick. 
When witness first saw them, de- 
fendant was in theditch. Witness 
saw him let his trowsers. down. 
Witness heard him say, *Gome, 
*““come, you are a long time;” 
heard nothing else ; the others were 
nearer. We all crossed the ditch; 
Wiseman and Hart took the de- 
fendant out of the ditch. When 
we got up to the gate, the defend- 
ant said, **Consider, if this is 
“found out, I shall be ruined for 
“ever.” He said to Mr. Hart, 
“I freely give you leave to take 
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went (o the hay-stack marked R.lall that I have about me.” Hay 








said, ** No, if I do, you'll swear , 
robbery against me.”” He said, 
* Hush, hush, or we shall. he 
“heard.” He put his hand int 
his pocket and gave Hart 21, ang 
Wiseman 9s. 6d. out of the other 
pocket, and said, “ ] gave yeu ali 
“| have about me, except my 
*watch,, which I will give you 
“freely.” He then bid us good 
night, and went home by the low. 
some road. We went by tlie mill, 
towards Parker’s piece. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Coopers, 
—When against the grate, he said, 
‘*] will give you the watch freely ;’ 
saw they were pound notes thai 
they were given. 

By the Jupbge—Was the place 
where you took the defendant ou 
of the ditch, the first place you sat 
him ?—After saying that he first 
saw him by the side of the quick, 
he ultimately answered that he first 
saw him in the ditch where he was 
taken out. There was nothing par- 
ticular about his dress, when he 
went by the quick. He had blue 
trowsers anda bluecoat on. When 
in the ditch witness saw defendant 
had his trowsers down. 

Elizabeth Buttress lives at Bare- 
well; one day last May, Langhan Be 
and Welsh were dining at thei -§ 
house ; it was on the Friday before 
they were apprehended. Welsh 
got up from dinner, and said, on 
somebody going by, “ That 3 
“the gentleman, and I will sweat 
7 iok.- 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dens 
—Only saw*his back ; should not 
know him again; he was neither 
tall nor short ; he had a black coat 
on, and i think black trowsers toe. 
Was never sent for to give evidence 
before the niagistrates. 

Jumes Golding lives at Oakington; 
was at Barnwell on Friday, the 
16th May ; saw Welsh, who shewed 
him his torn trowsers and a si* 
pence. We could not believe him 
atfirst. Was asked to go in the 
evening, but would not go. Be 


lieved afterwards. Wel ga. told the 
trath, 
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Robert Salmon, is the person that] a gentleman, nor say any thing 
Hart works with; is a cabinet-j| aboat it. 


maker ; recollects the 16th of May ; 
knows a Boy ofthe name of Welsh; 
had some conversation with him; 
he said he expected to meet a gen- 
tleman; he shewed me his torn trow- 
sers. Welsh did not ask witness 
to go with them. Saw them all set 
off.—This witness was not cross- 
examined, 

Mary Salmon lives at Barnwe!l, 
recollects seeing Welsh on the 
morning of the 16th, heard him men- 
tion his going to meet a gentleman ; 
the Buttresses, Mr. and Mrs. Hart, 
Wiseman, and several others were 
present. Did not go before the 
magistrates at the examination. 
Everitt is a servant at St. 
John's College—I saw Hart on Sa- 
turday evening ; saw him speak to 
King ; I left immediately. Was at 
the chambers on the Friday night ; 
don't know, of my own knowledge, 
that Mr. Jephson was at Mr. Car- 
rigan’s rooms; saw bim frequently 
in the Court on Saturday, but don’t 
know he was at Mr. Carrigan’s. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Den- 
winN.—Has been Gyp 19 years, 
and has waited on Mr. Jephson for 
all-that time. His character is 
most excellent ; never knew a man 
of more chaste, honourable, and 
correct conduct. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pryme.— 
Was his Gyp; had sometimes 
packed his elothes up, but did not 
puck any up the Sunday he went away. 

Robert Grain, recollects Friday, 
the 16th of May, it was a rainy 
horning, and he could not work at the 
grenel pits, 

Richard Hart knows Mr. Broad- 
belt’s 19 acre piece: it has a tree 
in it; he mended the fence. There 
is a place where the quick hangs 
over the drain; had some of the 
wood from Mr. Burrage. 

Hannah Markham lives at Barn- 
well ; knows Welsh, is aunt to him; 
remembers Welsh telling her something 
about meeting a gentleman; his trow- 
‘ers were whole when he went out, but 
‘orn when he came home. Welsh did 
hot tell her any more about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Den- 
ae positive that Welsh did 

ot tell her he was going to meet 








| Alex. Scott Abbott, Esq. knows the 

defendant; he made a charge on 
Saturday, the 17th of May, against 
some persons unknown, which was 
afterwards withdrawn, There was 
also a charge made on the Thurs- 
day following, by Mr. Jephson, 
against Hart, two  Buattresses, 
Welsh, and Wiseman, and one 
other who was not identified, which, 
on the Friday, was dismissed. On the 
same evening there was a charge 
made against Mr. Jephson, only one 
witness was then examined, but he was 
not, cross-examined. Mr. Jephson 
gave bail, Mr. Abbott then put in 
the various depositions. The first 
deposition was made on Saturday 
morning. 

The depositions were then read. 
They,were both precisely the same, 
exeept that on Saturday the accu- 
satiop was against persons un- 
kno but on the Thursday the 
names-of the partics accused were 
mentioned. The deponent stated, 
that in returning from the Cherry 
Hinton road, he entered a field for 
an occasion of nature. A Boy 
was in the field, who annoyed him 
very much by going about him. 
The Boy whistled in a curious 
manner. He asked him what he 
whistled for? He answered, “I 
always whistle when I am alone.” 
Deponent then wished to go into 
another field, and asked the Boy 
whether there was a gap! The 
Boy said, in a surly tone, “ If you 
look you may find one.” Deponent 
then went through a gap into the 
corner ef another field, and took 
dow:-his small clothes. At that 
moment several men rushed on 
him. ne of them said, ‘ Oh! 
‘+ we’ve found you at last. You are 
“‘ verypunctual.” He asked whether 
they were going to murder him? 
They said, “‘ No; we'll take you to 
** Purchas’s, like the Bishop. There 
** would be plenty of girls to look at 
“him.” Deponent now perceived 
that they wished to charge him 
with an unnatural crime. Two of 
the men had hold of the Boy. 
One of the men said, “ If you give 
us money enough, we'll let you go.” 
At this time Coponent's trowsers 
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were down ; but he was now pcr- 
mitted to pull them up, and anxious 
to free himself from the persons 
who surrounded him, he put his 
hand in his pocket and gave them 
three ene pound Cambridge Bank notes 
and 9s, 6d. One of them said, 
“That is not enough.” Another 
observed, ‘** Perhaps the gentle- 
man has a watch.” On which de- 
ponent took his watch from his 
waistcoat pocket and gave it to 
him. They then let him go, and 
when he entered College, before 
he proceeded to his own chambers 
he went to those of his friend Mr. 
Carrigan, and related all the cireum- 
stances, The next day hé made a 
deposition before Mr. Abbott. 
Appended to the deposition was 
an account of the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Jephson by Mr. Pryme, 
at the time of his making the 
second charge. He then admitted 


that on the morning of the 16th of 


May, he went along by the field de- 
scribed by Welsh, He could notsay 
the men de manded money, but he did 
not give up his money or his watch 
until he understood, from the lan- 
guage that was used, that there 
was an intention ta charge him with an 
unnatural crime, On Saturday he 


learned that the name of one of 


the men was Hart. He did not 
state that to the magistrate. He 
went to Londen on Sunday, and on 
his return inquired what steps had 
been tuken, as he had authorized his 


Jriends to act generally for him, 


Cross-examined by Mr. Den- 
MAN.—I1 ama magistrate of Cam- 
bridge ; have lived here 11 or 12 
years; have known Mr. Jephson 
nearly all that time; he considered 
him a gentleman of a most unex- 
ceptionable character, Mr. Jeph- 
son called twice on Saturday morn- 
ing, when I was out; seeing his 
card I called on him, saw both Dr. 
Haviland and Mr. Carrigan lt efore 
I saw Mr. Jephson; they both told 
me of the charge. Do not know 
the time Mr. Jephson left college, 
Never saw Mr, Jephson after the 
name of Hart was known, the 
charge was withdrawn not by Mr. 
Jephson ; he supposed ty his concur- 
rence. Six pounds were given ly Dr. 
Haviland for the watch; does not 
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know Mr. Jephson knew any thing 
about the Gl. Mr, Pryme was sent 
for before the business began, but 
he was engaged at a bankruptcy 
business and did not come imme- 
diately, when he did come, all was 
read over to bim. 

Wm. Savage is a carpenter, mea- 
sured the occupation road, it is 
about 21 feet wide, the gate lead- 
ing to it is about nine feet, there is 
about five feet of hedge on each 
side, the hedge is high and thick, 
beside there is a ditch about three 
feet: any one who desired to se- 
creet himselfin either corner might, 
he could not be seen by any one 
on the road. 

DEFENCE. 

Mr. DenmAN said, itnow became 
his duty to offer to the Cuurt and 
Jury such arguments and observa- 
tions as were necessary to the 
cause of the defendant—a man 
holding a considerable station in 
society—a man of refined educa- 
tion—a man of that profession 
which could not brook the suspi- 
cion of any criminal charge what- 
ever, and least of all of a charge 
so disgusting and disgraceful in its 
nature—a man also, who, as they 
heard from two witnesses who knew 
him, was ever considered before 
the present moment as a person of 
excellent morals, and of most un- 
exceptionable character. They 
were called on to believe that this gen- 
tleman had not only forgotten the 
character he had so leng and so 
uniformly borne, not only that he 
had committed himself te the mercy 
of the low stranger whom he acci- 
dentally met in a remote place; 
rot only that he had submitted to 
purchase the silence of the wit- 
nesses with respect to the infamous 
charge brought against him; but 
that he hud thought proper to bring his 
infamy before a magistrate in the 
first place, and before a jury of bis 
country in the next, merely that he 
might, by his own rash act, deprive 
himself of the benefit of that secrecy 
which he was said to have pur- 
chased. At least he might venture 
to observe, that when a charge of 
this kind was made, it ought to be 
founded on the evidence of wit- 
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strong, 
with themselves, and uncontradict- 
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but reputable, consistent | dence of Richard Hart and Mr. 


Burridge, about the mending of 


ed by others; and receiving all the | fences and the state of the ground ? 


confirmation which the nature of 
the case demanded. His learned 
friend, who in, his eloquent and 
elaborate address had occupied 
two hours in laying before the 
Court every thing that could ope- 
rate against the defendant, had 
told them that the human mind was 
incapable of stemming effectually 
the tide of prejudice which such a 
case as this was calculated to pro- 
duce; and he called on them to 
dismiss from their memories every 
thing that was not proved on oath 
before the Court. This was a very 
wholesome admonition; and he 
would add, that it was more difli- 
cult to guard against prejudice in 
this case than in any other what- 
ever, after the charge had been 
made in all companies —in all 
newspapers— after it had been 
made the common topic of barba- 
rous, re/entless, heartless, destructive 
calumny, this case was now brought 
before them, and with the prejudices 
which had been thus generatéd, the 
defendant had to contend. ‘In decid- 
ing on such a case, the most well- 


meaning men ought to guard 
against their feelings; for the 


greater their integrity, the more 
pure their minds, the deeper weuld 


\ Such evidence was useless to. the 
prosecution, but would afford the 
defendant’s counsel considerable 
latitude of observation, because it 
showed the badness of the case, 
and the necessity there was for 
introducing matter which would 
divert the attention from the real 
facts. He did not deny that wit 
nesses had beer. called before them 
who stated a case that deserved to 
be inquired into—a case that ought 
| to be got rid of by strong reasoning, 
}by strong observation, and by a 
minute investigation of all its parts. 
Those witnesses stated what they 
alleged they had heard and seen, 
and if one-tenth of their statement 
were true, then the defendant had 
not about him one quality that be~ 
longed to man, unless, indeed, the 
desperate courage With which he had 
risked his fame and reputation 
esuld be accounted one. Then, 
indeed, must he be, in the most 
extensive sense of the terms, “ & 
“person of a lewd, abandoned, 
“ wicked, and evil life,” to use the 
phraseology of the record. His 
learned friend had told them that 
they ought to dismiss from their 
minds every thing they had heard 
out of doors on this subject; but 


be their hatred and detestation of; he had not told them that every- 


this crime; and good men were but 


too ready to rush to the conviction of 


the truth of such a charge, because, 
whea it was made, humanity and 
nature shut their eyes against it, 


and refuse to enter into the loath- | 


Some investigation. Many of the 
observations of his learned friend, 
and much of the evidence, did not 

ear on the case, and could have 
no other effect than to exhaust the 
mind, and distract the attention, 
and reader the advocate of the 
defendant less capable of grap- 
pling with this difficult case.— 
They had been now nearly 10 hours 
on this case, and he would ask whe- 
ther witness after witness had not 
been called into the box, of whom 
he did not think it necessary to ask 
4 Single question, because the evi- 
dence did not affect the charge. 


day maxim of the courts, that a 
case of doubt was a case of acquittal— 
that jurors, if they did not see 
their way distinctly (Mreugh all the 
links which formed the chain of 
guilt, were bound to ucyui/, He, 
| however, did not call on the jury to 
get upon that maxim. He called 
upon them, if they had, in the end, 
a doubt upon their minds, not lo 
acquit, but to convict. If he did not 
clearly show them that the defend- 
ant was innocent of this foul 
crime, let them fiad him guilty, 
He, as counsel for Mr. Jephson, 
with Mr. Jephson by his side, 
called on them to do so. They 
stood not there for an Old Builey 
acquitial—they stood for reputation. 
Any but a full and perfect acquittal 
would be a misfortune to the de- 
fendant. The publicity this’ day’s 








f what consequence was the evi-/ proceedings would receive, would 
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be a dreadful aggravation of the | garment must be left in the cham- 
evils of his situation, since he came} ber of the person attempted, the 
jnto Court this day, in the presence} woman must be proved to have 


of his Maker and of his country, | 


denying the charge altogether. He 
was not dragged before the Court 
as he was on that lamentable night: 
no—he came here freely, voluntartly 
—courting the fullest inquiry, and 
submitting himself to the enlight- 
ened justice of a British tribunal. 
Hewould state what his defencewas. 
It was exactly that which the de- 
fendant had declared the transac- 
tion to be on the night when it oc- 
curred — namely, that the whole 
was a foul and wicked conspiracy, 
supported by the most abandoned 
perjury, and disclosing the most 
improbable story that was ever 
told, although propped up by some 
circumstances which were admit- 
ted tohave happened. He charged 
the witnesses against the defend- 
ant with conspiracy, perjury, and sti- 
hornation of perjury—with the ar- 
rangemest of evidence, that they 
might defend themselves in the 
best manner, by accusing one who 
was prepared to prosecute them. Such 
wonspiracies were not new in the 
history of the world. Almost from 
the beginning of mankind such 
conspiracies were amongst the 
most common things that occurred, 
auly varying according to the s0- 
ciety in which their operation was 
to be applied. The sons of Belial 
were about the oldest family in the 
world, though certainly not the 
most respectable. That race was 
to be found in all countrices—some- 
times accusing persons before the 
Inquisition — sometimes exerting 
thew arts to get rid of persdns 
whose talents or whose virtues ex- 
‘ited their hatred. Sometimes they 
were scen in the shape of spies and 
informers, betraying the victims 
they had at first seduced, and in 
every instance they would find 
there Were some circumstances 
apparently true, and apparently 
strong, which was the foundation 
on which they built that which was 
evidently false. Without some mix- 
ture of truth, falsehood could never 
enter a court of justice. If aman 
is to be accused of attempting the 
virtues of a married woman, his 





been in the garden where she was 
alleged to have committed adul- 
tery—if Queen Ann Boleyn is to 
be accused of incontinence with her 
brother, some levity of conduct 
must be adduced in support of the 
charge; and he had known an in- 
stance, where the unmerited in- 
sults offered to a wife by the hus- 
hand himself, were supposed to 
have been suflicient to drive her to 
a course of abandoned profligacy, 
and then he himself brought for- 
ward eharges, founded on that pro- 
bability which nothing but his own 
shameful transactions had caused 
and created. He should like to 
know something of the previous 
character of those witnesses.— 
They all appeared to be in a low situa- 
tion; and they all lived, it seemed, 
in the same yard at Barnwell, They 
had the whole of Saturday, the 17th 
May, to consult on what they should 
do to avert the daager which they 
apprehended, and they felt that 
they had but one course to take— 
that of frightening the defendant out 
of the country. Certainly Mr. Jeph- 
son could not have .remained an 
hour after their plan was perfected, 
if conscious innocence had not 
borne him out. It was not in the 
human heart to conceive that any 
man could come forward to meet 
such a charge unless he had the appro- 
bution of his own conscience. He could 
easily conceive that many a man, 
against whom such a crime was 
alleged unjustly, would die bro- 
ken-hearted, wanting the firmness 
and courage necessary to meet it. 
They knew that there were per- 
sons who haunted the streets of 
London, and day after day ex- 
torted money under this horrible 
threat. Too often, he feared, did 
they pursue their victimseven to the 
grave. In this case, fortunately, 
they had evidence, which he thought 
was conclusive, to show that the 
charge could not be true. His 
learned friend had stated, that two 
persons who were examined, had 
brought the defendant’s watch to his 





chambers on the Saturday. He 
dared to say, that those persons, 
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in describing the perturbation of 
the defendant, had not -exagge- 
rated it. He believed that the best 
actor that ever existed could not 
adequately express the agitation 
of a man who saw before him two 
wretches who had accused him 
wrongfully of the most heart-sicken- 
ing crime. When his learned friend 
told them that the defendant’s re- 
fusal ef the watch was a proof of his 
guilt, he knew not what the jury 
felt, but he certainly felt the utmost 
amazement. [t was true those per- 
sons had found the defendant with 
his breeches about his knees, a 
situation from which every man 
would like to be relieved, (up to 
that point, and to that point only, 
did the truth extend, and it was 
fully admitted): it was true they 
had got possession of his watch, 
which, if they brought forward 
their charge in a court of justice, 
would be proof and conlirmation of 
its verity. The defendant knew all 
this; and he would ask, if he were 
conscious of guilt, must they not 
believe him mad, if he did not, when 
opportunity allowed him, get back 
the waich—get back the prouf of cri- 
minality, at any expense whatso- 
ever? It was impossible, if he 
were a guilty man, that he could 
have heard the proposition of those 
persons with any other feeling but 
that of the most profound satis- 
faction, The possession of the 
watch would at once remove the proof 
of his guilt, and he would then be 
out of their hands. But if this 
were a true fact, what would they 
think of the still stronger fact 
which was in evidence before them? 
On the very night the crime was 
Said to have been committed, 
when he was in that situation which 
looked like guilt, when his watch 
had been taken from him, what did 
he do. On that very night, before 
he went to his own rooms, he con- 
sulted a friend on the subject. His 
Jearned friend said, * No! no!”: 
He would say, * Yes! yes!’ He 
had thought proper to read the 
deposition of Mr. Jephson, and it 
Was stated in that deposition, that 
pe called on Mr. Carrigan before 

© went to his own rooms. Mr. 
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mitted ; but what had friendship to 
do with a case of this description? 
Mr. Carrigan, he contended, oughé 
to have been called, Here, he must 
say, that it was unparalleled in 
the history of the criminal juris- 
diction of this country, to give a 
deposition in evidence, and after- 
wards to say, that any fact con. 
tained in it was not proved, with- 
out calling witnesses to disprove 
it. That which he had stated was 
a fact that entitled Mr. Jephson to 
a verdict. If Mr. Carrigan had 
‘thought him guilty, Ae would have 
dviven him from lis chambers; but 
on the Saturday they found him 
acting with Dr. Haviland, and 
bringing the charge against those 
persons before Mr. Abbott—the 
ope a magistrate, the other two 
respectable Fellows of the College to 
which the defendant belonged. 
Why, also, was net Shallow, the con- 
Hstable called? Why was not Mr, 
Hunt, the barrister of this town, 
who acted as assessor to the ma- 
gistrate, examined? It was said, 
hecause he left Canibridge on the 
Sunday, that he abandoned the firse 
charge. But did he not return on 
the Wednesday and institute @ 
fresh charge? On that occasion 
he underwent a cross-examination, 
a circumstance, which, as de- 
fendant was the person who made 
the accasation was most extraor- 
dinary; and it then appeared that 
he had given directions to Dr. 
Haviland and Mr, Carrigan (¢o acé 
jor him generally. But yet, though 
he was sixty miles off, and could 
not know what those gentlemer 
Right do, he was responsible for their 
proceedings, The defendant, as a 
rational man, said—** I am tuo much 
agitated to carry this business on, and 
L will therefore leave it to my friends,” 
When it was said, that the de- 
fendant made it up, and withdrew 
the charge, he denied the state- 
ment. He was not present. Did 
he get the watch! 6, it appeared, 
were given to those persons on ac- 
count of the watch—a proceeding of 
which he did-not approve —but Mr, 
Jephson had nothing to do with it. He 
went to London and returned ow 
Wednesday, with Mr. Atcheson, the 





Carrigan was his friend, he ad-/ Sricnd of his youth and of his family, 
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to renew the charge which he could\ hedge, within view of a cricket- 
not pursuc on Seturday, and yet that ground, would be more fit for Bed. 
was made ma(ter of inference and im- \ lam than for a grave judicial ‘pro- 
plication against hua, His learned! ceeding. Could they believe that 
friend said, the defendant had such violence was used towards 
agreed to the dismissal of the|\this Boy as would have been ne- 
charge whea he knew the names of |cessary to tear his trowsers? As- 
all the parties. He denied this;/suredly they could not. And then 
and if they looked to the evidence, | the defendant, it was said, kissed 
they would find that there was not | him. Where was his English blood 
ene word that bore out this asser-| when such an insult was offered? 
tion. Then much stress was luid on| Why did he not lay the offender low? 
the dinner given lo these men, as if he | But did he tell his aunt of this ren- 
had presided over it, or had any| contre? Look to the evidence: No, 
thing (o do with it, At that time he| he did not. He stated that he did 





was on his way to town, and where~ 
ever blame attached, he was clear of 
#“. The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to animadvert on the 
remarks which had been made on 
the place which the defendant had 
selected to retire to; and observed, 
that when a man felt that sort of 
call, be could not take time to se- 
lect a place, but must take that 
which seemed on the moment to be 
most convenient and proper. His 
learned friend had observed, that 
the road near this place was only 
an occupation road, but it was 
quite notorious that all roads in 
the neighbourhoods of great towns 
were made use of—the people 
would go into them in spite of op- 
position. The learned gentleman 
then proceeded to contend that the 
defendant could not have gone into 
this field for a bad purpose, he- 
cause the cricket-ground was higher 
than the field, and overlooked it. 
He would now come to the evi- 
dence for the prosecution, and ex- 
amine how far it was consistent 
and entitled to belief. The first 
witness was the Boy. His Icarncd 
friend, in opening the case, antici- 
pater a great many contradictions. 
e (Mr. D.) felt no such anticipa- 
tion. He knew those parties could 
not have met each other so often 
without making their evidence very 
perfect. The learned gent. pro. 
ceeded to comment on the evidence 
of Welsh, and pointed out the gross 
imprebability of the defendant's 
eonducting himself in the manner 
which had been described to a per- 
fect stranger. A man that could 
act in this manner, who could’so 





conduct himself in the gap of a 





tell her; but that was contradicted 
by his aunt's testimony: and if he swore 
julsely in one instance, why not in 
another? Mrs. Hart was one of the 
persons to whom he told his story, 
but she was not called. The Boy 
Stated that he pointed out “ the 
Gentleman” to Eliz. Buttress and 
others. But Langham said, that 
he called out, when some person 
was going by, ** That is Mr. Jeph- 
son.” This was most providential ; 
because, as Langham had received 
none of the money, his evidence 
tended greatly to strengthen the 
ease. But this statement could 
not be true, because the name of 
Jephson had not then been men- 
tioned to any of the party.— 
Here the witness diflered in some 
points, but agreed in most, as they 
must necessarily.do. Hart stated 
that the defendant embraced the 
Boy several times, but the Boy 
stated no such thing. He also 
spoke to the sum of 18d. being of- 
fered to Welsh, but Welsh said 
nothing aboutit. Welsh now swore, 
that'when he would not come to 
terms, the defendant said, ** There’s 
‘“money enough for ———— ;” 
but he had forgotten this before 
the magistrate. If he could forget 
such a circumstance, it went to 
vitiate his memory in every other 
respect. But if the defendant was 
such a monster as to indulge in 
those horrible propensities, could 
he, could any man use such odious 
language as was ascribed to him? 
Could sach expressions fall from 
the lips of clergymen or gentlemen, 
under any circumstances? The 





attorney in this cause was Mr. 
George Henry Bays, whose name 
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he heard connected with a bill of 


indictment almost immediately 
after he entered the Court. His 
learned friend asked, ‘‘ What hed 
his conduct to do with this case?” 
It eertainly had to dowith it, when 
he himself, for the purpose of ob- 
taining money to pay their ex- 
penses, the largest o which was, 
he supposed, the attorney’s bill.— 
They went to three houses, but 
stopped at the fourth, because the 
door was shut in their face. Was 
there ever such a barefuced scoun- 
drel? Was there ever one who 
better understood what he was 
about? “If I take the money,” 
thought he, ‘‘ that will not be a 
free gift ;” and then he threatens 
to drag the defendantto Cambridge, 
like the Bishop; which threat he 
knew would answer every purpose. 
Mr. Jephson now perceived what 
the parties meant to do, and, like 
any other man, he was anxious 
to extricate himself from them, 
It was not secrecy that he wanted 
to buy. No, for he-immediately dis- 
closed the whole business.. If he had 
given goid to Hart and Wiseman, 
when they called on him next day, 
then the case would have worn a differ- 
ent appearance: but he refused to 
have any communication with them. 
Was not this a proof of innocence? 
He then adverted to the great re- 
spectability of the individaals who 
had come from every part of the 
kingdom to speak to the moral 
worth and purity of mind by. which 
the defendant had always been dis- 
tinguished ; and concluded’ by ob- 
Serving, that the defendant, who 
was then sitting by hisside, awaited, 
not without deep anxiety, the issue 
of this inquiry, but, at the same 
time, with perfect confidence, that 
the Jury would restore him to his 
character, to his friends, and to his 
country. ° 

He then called the following wit- 
nesses as to the character of the 
defendant. They all were evidently 
affectedwhile giving their testimony 
A crowded and respectable andi- 
ence sympathized with their emo- 
tions, and some even shed tears.. 

The Rev. Dr. Wood sworn, and 
examined.—I am Master of St. 
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Jephson for many years. 
Assistant Tutor in our College. I 
knew him from the time of his first 
coming to reside in College, about 
twenty years ago. His moral con- 
duct has been uniformly excellent ; 


I never heard any thing else of 


him, nor did any one ever suggest. 
a doubt of him to me. He would 
not be a Tutor of our College if he was 
not of the most excellent character. 

The Rev. Ralph Tuthamsworn, 
and examined.—I am Tutor at St. 
John’s College, and Public Orator 
of the University of Cambridge. 
I have known Mr. Jephson since 
1796. For morals, chastity, and 
decorum, Mr. Jephson’s character 
was perfectly unexceptionable. Before 
this I never heard any reproach of 
him. Inall his College and cle- 
rical duties he was most correct 
and exemplary. I never heard an 
indecent expression from him, nor 
an immoral sentiment. 

The Rev. J. 1. Hornbuckle sworn 
and examined, said,—I am, since 
1793, Resident of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Tutor since 1809. I am 
intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Jephson since that. I know his 
general conduct. and character; I 
have often examined him. For 
moral conduct he was excellent, and 
[,,considered him possessed of 
strong religious feelings. He had, 
for some years, the care of a parish, 
to which the College appoints. It 
was the parish of Horningsea. ~ 

The Rev. Charles Blake sworn, 
said—I am Fellow and Bursar of 
the College of St. John. I know 
Mr. Jephson since 1803. I con- 
sider his character as fully wre- 
proachable as that of any man that 
can be mentioned. 

‘ates Brown, Esq, sworn, said— 
I live at Brighton, I am first 
cousin to Mr. Jephson. I am ac- 
quainted with him from hisinfancy. 
If I were called on to bring for- 
ward, from all human beings 1 have 
known, a specimen of purity, Mr. 
Jephson is the man I would name: 
—His father is dead, buthis mother 
is living. . I know her and his sister. 
_ Mr. Nathaniel Atcheson sworn, 
said—I live in Duke-street, West- 
minster. I am a solicitor, and 
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John's College, Ihave known Mr.jam acquainted with Mr. Jephson's 


He was ° 
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tial friend of the family. 
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Which they pre- 


I have} faced by saying, that they were all 


known Mr. Jephson from his in-!of one opinion, but that opinion was 


fancy, and his conduct and cha- 
racter were most une reeptionable, 

Dr. Lee sworn, said—I am Doc- 
tor of Laws. I live in Bedford- 
shire. My acquaintance with Mr. 
Jephson commenced in College. I 
was fellow. I am now married. 
I knew him intimately up to 1808 
I was ahyoad from thatto 1815. I 
then renewed my acquaintance 
with him. I never knew him to 





wavering. They all had a doubt of 
the guilt of both parties; but as his 
lordship had said, that in case they 
entertained « doubt on the subject, 
that doubt should be turned to the 
benefit of the defendunt; they, for 
that reason, acquitted him.” 





This is the verdict, then! “ As 
his Lordship had said, ....”° But, 


tell a falsehood, nor make useé of | let us take the several parts in 


an immoral Word, or an_gwemoral al- | 


lusion. Never heard-dhy thing bad 
of him till this charge. 

Richard Dalton, Esq. sworn, said 
—I am a private gentleman, and I 
have been acquainted with Mr. 
Jephson 20 years. We were at Col- 
lege together, and Ihave known him 
ever since. I have pointed him out 
even to some of my friends, as « mo- 
del of purity. His niorality was with- 
out affectalion—his religion without 
osientalion, 

The Rev. Mr. Hicks, sworn, said 
—I have had a general acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Jephson for six years. 
For that time I considered his con- 
duct most correct. LT always thought 
him to do great credit to the two 
situations he held; first, as Tutor tx 
a great College, and, secondly, as 
a Clergyman in care of a parish, 

The Rey. Dr. Webb, sworn, said 
—I am Master of Clare Hall. I 
have known Mr. Jephson, and he 
always bore an excellent character. 
This was his general reputation 
throughout the whole University. 

The Rev. Philip Dodd, sworn, 
said—TI have the Rectory of Pent- 
hurst. I was Fellow of Magdalen 
College. I have known Mr. Jeph- 
son from his boyhood to the pre- 
senttime. I always thought him 
aman of well regulated mind, and 
of all my friends least likely to be in- 
Jiuenced by passions of this kind now 
cherged to hum, 

Several other witnesses gave the 
defendant a most excellent cha- 
racter. 

At 20 minates after 12 o'clock, 
the Jury retired to consider their 
verdict, In three quarters of an 
hour they returned with a \erd ct 








their order; and, first of all, the 
“ Charge to the Grand Jury.” 
Mr. Bosaxever’s name is, as that 
of a judge, rather newtome. I 
wonder whether he be a relation 
of the man who was Sheriff’ of 
Hampshire at the time of the 
Corn Bill, and who was a Bank 
Director at the time of the famous 
Report to Pitt, in 1797 I should 
like to know this ; for it is interest- 
ing to know the origin and con- 
nexions of great men. It seems, 
that the Jury called him “a lord!” 
And so, I recollect, the lawyers 
did Denman, when he passed the 
memorable sentence upon the 
shopman of Mr. Carlile. How- 
ever, as to this matter we must | 
leave it for another time. The 
charge (as reported in the news- 
paper) is before us; and, if it be 
reported.correctly, it seems to me 
worthy of being particularly no- 
ticed. The Grand Jury cif the 
report be correct) were told, that 
they were to consider, whether 
the charge were consistent and 
probable ; “ or, whether the tale 
‘* be in itself too incredible to jus- 
“ tify you in erposing kim (Jeph- 
“son) to a public trial; the con- 
“sequence of which would be, to 
“* feed a low and filthy curiosity. 
“ Tf, therefore, the witnesses that 
“ shall appear before you, do not 
“ satisfy you, that their account 
* of transaction is the true 
“one, to throw out the bill in 
“ limine will be a duty, which you 
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“owe to the object of the prose- 
“ eution, to that learned body of 
‘which he is a member, and to 
“that holy order to which he 
“ belongs.” 

Now, in the first place, I was 
ignorant that a Charge to a Grand 
Jury usually selected particular 
cases, and contained matter, thus, 
in the way of anticipation; and 
especially advice so pointed as 
this about the throwing out of bills. 
In the next place, I was not, until 
I read this charge, aware, that 
Grand Juries had appeals mace to 
them in this way in behalf of 
“learned bodies” and “ holy or- 
ders ;” nor could [ have supposed, 
that the circumstance of a man 
belonging to these was to have any 
weight at all with a Jury. The 
idea of a triai’s *‘ feeding a low 
and filthy curiosity” is not new. It 
is, on the contrary, a very fashion- 
able one, and it has been such for 
some time; ever since, indeed, the 
conduct of the “ higher orders” 
have, at last, led to an exposure 
of some of them. Grand Juries 
are composed of the “ higher 
orders ;” and they are here pretty 
strongly cautioned against “ feed- 
ing the filthy curiosity” of the 
lower orders. 

But, letting this pass, it is new 
to me to learn, thata Grand Jury, 
belore they find a bill, are to be 
“ satisfied” of the truth of the 
charge. They, I thought, are to 
find the bill, if the evidence given 
before them be such as will, if it 
prove true, convict the party. I 
always thought, that it was not 
their business to try the party, but 
to send him to be tried, or not. 

ou, Mr. Dexier, were for in- 
Stance, not sent to trial for an 
assault on the servant of the de- 
scendant of Rotio. The Grand 
Jury threw out the bill) Why ! 

se, though the witness might 
Swear to what was true; tho 


Jury were perfectly ‘satisfied 
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of the iruth of his account, they 
did not think that you ought to be 
tried, because, that which he 
charged you with was, in their 
opinion, no assault. Itthe Grand 
Jury must, before they find a bill, 
be * satisfied” of the guilt of the 
party; then their bill should say 
GUILTY; and, if the doctrine 
here laid down by this Bosaneuer 
bé sound, and he to have a gene- 
ral application, the finding of a 
bill is, in fact, a verdict of guilly. 
Upon the supposition, that the 
Grand Jury relied as implicitly 
on Bosanquet as the Petty Jury 
appear to have done, the conclu- 
sion must be, that the Grand Jury 
were “ safisfied that the account 
‘which the witnesses for the pro- 
‘ secution gave of the transaction, 
“ was the TRUE ONE.” Sup- 
pesing the Grand Jury to have 
acted upon the rule laid down by 
Bosaxever himself, the Grand 
Jury pronounced Jephson guidy 
in their opinion ; for, they were 
told that it was their duty to throw 
out the bill, unless they were satis- 
fied of the truth of the charge ; and 
they did not throw out the bill. 
So much for the charge to the 
Grand Jury. The charge to the 
Petty Jury 1 ds not find in print, 
and can discover nothing of what 
it was, except through the means 
of the verdict of the Petty Jury. 
But, before we come to this, let 
us;hear Mr. Denaan, the wise 
and public-spirited City’s “* Com- 
mon. Sergeant.” Upon reading 
this speech, one stares at the idea 
of a man having been sent for to 
make it. Of Mr. Pryme’s speech 
we have but a mere outline ; and 
yet, what answer does Denman 
give to any part of itt He sets 
out with observing in the slang of 
the Bar, “that the Jury: are 
called upon. to believe:” and then 
he proceeds with a string of as 
senseless assertions as ever were 
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\uttéred by mortal man. Mr. 
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Pryme if he had an opportunity 
dand, I do not know why he had 
not!) might, in the way of re- 
taliation, have told the Jury what 
Denman called upon them to be- 
lieve ; and a bolder call certainly 
never was made even by bawling 
well-fed lawyer. A few of the 
things which Denman called on 
them to believe were these: 

1. That the Reverend Doctor 
of Divinity went, in the morning, 
outof the public road,and prowled 
along a lane, across fields, got 
over three gates and went through 
a gap, and all this in order, as he 
asserted, to avoid the dust, and 
this, too, in a few hours after it 
had rained so much as to prevent 
men from working in a gravel pit 
close by ! 

2. That the Reverend Person- 
age went, in the evening, out of the 
same public road, and into the 
same fields, for an ordinary occa- 
ston of nature; that he first got 
over the gate, and entered the road 
(A), the hedge being high, ani 
there being a well-sheltered recess 
on each side of the gate; that he 
did not stop there; that he went 
on into the next road (C), got 
over the gate, went across the 
next field (D), got over another 
gate into the great field (E), went 
all along that field, then through a 
gap (N) out of it, and then, and 
not till then, found out a proper 
a for his purpose in the ditch 

; that this “ occasion of nature” 
allowed him to go in search of a 
place, about @ quarter of a mile; 
that, supposing the field E, to be 
square, the side (the field contain- 
mg 19 acres) must be three hun- 
dred and two yards long, and that 
if you add to this the width of the 
field D and the length of the occu- 

tion road, the Reverend Person 

ides getting over two gates and 
crossing &@ gap, went, in search of 
a place, a quarter of a mile, and, 


that, having been taken so far by| 


———— 
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his extreme delicacy, he, at last, 


after all his pains to obtain se- 
crecy, yields to the call in the pre- 
sence of Welsh! Denman called 
upon the Jury to believe this! But, 
did Denman forget the hour, when 
nature made this call upon the 
Reverend Person ? It was at nine 
o’clock in the night of the 16th 
of May. That is to say, ONE 
HOUR AND THIRTEEN 
MINUTES AFTER’ SUN- 
SET. What! I can understand, 
that, even at that hour, a delicate 
person would naturally gooué of a 
public road on such an account; 
but, would he, at nine o'clock at 
night, go to the distance of a 
quarter 1 a mile for such pur- 
pose, and over two gates and a 
gap and across fields of grass and 
wheat; and would he, after all, 
choose to perform the unsightly 
office in the presence of a great, 
surly, jeering boy? This was 
amongst the things that Denman 
“ ealled upon the Jury to believe.” 

3. That two things happened, 
during the same twelve hours, to 
bring the Reverend Priest to the 
same spot; two things each as 
wonderful as the other; the first 
a desire to avoid dust just after a 
rain; and the second a pressure 
of nature, which took the Reve- 
rend party over fields and gates 
and gaps to the length of a quar- 
ter of a mile, when he, at last, 
gave way to the pressure in the 
presence of Welsh. The Jury 
were called upon to believe in this 
most wonderful coneurrence. 

4. They were called upon to 
believe, that Welsh and the other 
five men were in the fields by ac- 
cident; in fields of and 
wheat, at nine o’clock ‘at night, 
five of them out of sight and one 
of them standing about in ra 
and all this without motive! 
were called upon to believe, that 
Harr, a cabinet-naker, went into 
the fields without a-motive! How 
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were these men fo know that any|ed, all began to act their part in 
one was coming? Denman says|the “ conspiracy,” upon which 


they “* conspired.” Against whom? 
The conspiracy must have been 
hatched before they went from 
home. Several witnesses (not the 
parties,) prove, that they (the wit- 
nesses) were told what the men 
and Welsh were going for ; that 
they saw them set out; one of 
these witnesses was asked to go 
with them. Well, then, the “ con- 
spiracy,” if conspiracy Denman 
will have it, was formed BEFORE 
THE MEN LEFT HOME.— 
And, on what foundation? On 
what foundation? Isay. Themen 
could not conspire against Jeph- 
son unless they knew, or suspect- 
ed that Jephson was coming. And 
how should they suspect such a 
thing, unless some one apprized 
them of itt And how should any 
one apprize them of it, if Jeph- 
son was taken out of the high 
road and along the lanes, across 
the fiells, and over gates, and 
gaps, not by appointment, but by 
a mere accidental call of nature? 

5. This Jury were “called upon 
to believe,” that the men, being in 
the fields at nine o’clock at night 
by accident, after Welsh had told 
them and many others his morn- 
tng story. It is proved, mind, be- 
yond all contradiction and all 
doubt, that Welsh did tell his 
morning story toa dozenor twenty 
people. And, with this proof be- 
fore them, the Jury were “ called 
upon to believe,” that the five 
men and Welsh were in the fields, 
at nine o'clock at night, by mere 
accident; and that, being there by 
accident, Jephson, equally by ac- 
cident, went a quarter of a mile 
or the occasion of nature, and 
came to the very spot where five 
of them were secreted, and one of 
— lounging about. “However, 

ing there by accident, and, of 


they had set out with apprizing 
several persons of their mten~ 
tions, and, amongst the rest, one 
person (Goxpine,) who was ask- 
ed, but who refused to go with 
them! And yet this was amongst 
the things that the Jury were 
“ called upon to believe.” 

6. The Jury were called upon 
to believe, that the ‘ conspira- 
tors,” who had met with Jephson 
by*accident, extorted his meney 
and watch from him, élose by the 
highway side, and within thirty 
yards of the house of Briggs, 
whose family (and himself, too 
most likely) were at home; and 
that Jephson made no noise; but 
went away quietly, without ever 
going to Briggs’s; and that the 
“ conspirators” went away home, 
and went boldly about their usual 
affairs the next day. But, what 
strange “conspirators” were these? 
They not only extorted the money 
and watch by the way-side; but, 
they chose to do it in this place’? 
This agrees with Jephson’s own 
confession, mind. The “ conspi- 
rators” by accident bad him, with 
his middie garment down, in the 
ditch at P, which is probably 
about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the road side. Here they 
might, possibly, have carried on 
their work of extortion without 
myth danger of the plundered 
party getting assistance; and, 
therefore, naturally wishing to be 
detected, apprehended and hang- 
ed, they took him all along t 
field up to the road side; and, 
finding, when they got to the gate, 
Q., that they might augment their 
chance of being hanged by get 
ting nearer to Briggy's house, they 

ok the Reverend sufferer from 
the gate Q to the hay-stack, R; 





Course, without expecting Jeph- 
son, they, the moment be bepekh| 


> 


————s 





and there, within thirty te of 
Briggs’s house and family, they 
extorted the money and the watch, 
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7. Here is a good deal for a 
Jury to believe ; but, far indeed is 
this from being all that Denman’s 
large creed contained. He called 
upon the Jury to believe, that the 
Reverend Divine, having been led 
as aforesaid merely by an occa- 
sion of nature, and having been 

lundered as aforesaid; having 
a“ a felony of the deepest 
dye perpetrated against him ; 
having had the most cutting insult 
offered him that ever was offered 
to human being; and having 
luckily escaped from the villains 
with his life; Denman calls upon 
the Jury to believe, that, all this 
being the case, it was natural for 
the Reverend sufferer to go home 
tohis apartments in the College, 
notonlywithout calling at Briggs’s, 
but without going to any Magis- 
trate or peace-ojjicer, and without 
taking any one step towards the 
apprehending of the atrocious 
offenders, who, were gone off 
laughing home with his money 
and his watch ! Denman says, 
indeed, and so said the Reverend 
Person in his deposition, that he 
called on his friend, Mr. Carat- 
GAN, the same evening, and “ re- 
lated all the circumstances to him.” 
But, Mr. Carnican was not called 
by Denman to prove this; nor do 
we find Mr. Carrigan amongst 
the witnesses to character. Den- 
mun said, that Mr. Carrican 
ought to have been called. Why 
did he not call him? It was “Ke 
who ought to have called him. 
The prosecutors did not want him. 
Though, I must say, that if I had 
been prosecutor 1 would bave had 
him. At any rate, what proof of 
innocence was this calling #*pon a 
Jriend, instead of going to a ma- 
istrate? The fellows might have 
n traced, caught, and in gaol 

by midnight. The Reverend 
Priest’s money and watch were in 
the hands of the “ banditti ;” and 
et no step did he take to recover 





his goods or fo cause the felons to 
be punished ! 

8. Well; but on the Saturday, 
what did he do? Why, on the 
Saturday, he made a charge be- 


fore Mr. Abbott, a justice of the 


peace. On the evening, or, rather, 
late at night, of the same day, 
Harr and Wiseman, the two 
principal “ conspirators,” and the 
very men who received from him 
his money and his watch, went to 
his apartments in his College, and 
were offering him his watch back, 
when he, in great haste, shut the 
door upon them, and left them on 
the landing-place of the stairs. 
Here, says Denmayx, we have a 
proof of his innocence! Mr. 
Pryme, on the contrary, chooses 
this as the strongest circumstan- 
tial proof of his guilt. What, 
says Denmgn, not take from Hart 
and Wiseman this proof” of his 
guilt! Not get back, says Den- 
man, when he might, the proof of 
his criminality? What, then, did 
their having the possession of his 
watch amount to a proof of his 
criminality? Dexaan himself 
says that it did appear to be such 
proof. And how was this to be 
removed by getting the watch 
back again? For Dexmay does 
not affect, I suppose, to. believe 
that Hart and Wiseman did not 
intend to get some money in ex- 
change for the watch, Denman 
would fain have us believe, that 
Hart and Wiseman came to give 
up the watch fur nothing. It is 
manifest that they meant no such 
thing. Jeprnson well knew that 
the demard on him would not 
stop there; and besides, how was 
he to hush the matter up by get- 
ting the watch back, after he had 
been and made a charge against 
the parties during the day of Sa- 
turday. He would have been 
glad never to have parted with 
the watch ; but it was gone from 
his hands, and he had made & 
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charge against persons unknown. 
Here, then, we can see a reason 
for refusing to take the watch. 
He had made a charge against 
yersons unknosen; and if he took 
the watch, he must have seized 
the persons; then the persons 
would have been known; and 
then out would have come the 
whole story before the magistrate, 
as it finally did. We had made a 
charge against persons unknown 
during the day of Saturday; two 
of these persons present them- 
selves to him and put their per- 
sons into his power on the night of 
Saturday; the gates of the Col- 
lege are closed; the porters are 
in attlendance; he has the un- 
known robbers in his hands ; they 
tender him his watch; and he re- 
luses the watch, and drives them 
away! And the Jury are “ called 
upon to believe” that this is a 
proof of his innocence ! 

9. But surely he did something 
immediately atter this? He had 
on the Saturday made a charge 
against persons unknown. Two 
of these persons come and show 
themselves to him, and put them- 
selves into his power on the Sa- 
turday night. Never were fel- 
lows so impatient, so unreasonably 
impatient for a halter as these fel- 
lows. We have seen. how far 
they took him along the field in 
order to get people to hear them 
from the high road or from Briggs’s 
house while they were committing 
the robbery. They could not be! 
iznorant of what they had done. 
Having extorted money and a 
watch by the means of such a 
threat, they must know that they 
were liable to be hanged. But, 
finding nobody disposed to bring 
vars to the gallows, they go, on 

: aturday night, and get them- 
= ves “ag into the College, pro- 

ce the watch, and tender it and 
their necks to the Reverend Doc- 
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believe in the gui/t of these men! 
But now, what did the Reverend 
Divine do on the next day? He 
had made the charge on the Sa- 
turday against persons unknown. 
These persons made themselves 
known to him on the Saturday 
pnight ; and, what did he do on the 
Sunday morning! Why, went in 
pursuit of them to be sure, or at 
least went to church to implore 
the Divine assistance in bringing 
the malefactors to justice. Gad! 
he did neither: but WENT OFF 
TO LONDON! And here, says 
Mr. Denman, he went to London, 
and. *‘as a rational man, said, I 
‘am too much agitated to carry this 
« business on, and I will therefore 
“ leave it to my friends.” Good 
God Almighty! Robbed of money 
and watch on the Friday, under 
a threat of being accused of an 
unnatural crime; lay a charge 
against the unknown offenders on 
the Saturday; let the offenders 
go on the Saturday night, when 
they come and make themselves 
known to him; and, on the Sunday 
morning, set off to London, being 
too much agitated to carry on the 
business! And all this was to 
produce in the minds of the Jury 
Impressions favourable to an ac- 
quittal. 

10. However, the friends were 
left to act for him generally. And 
what did the friends do? Why, 
they first had some of the men 
takep up and taken before a ma- 
gistrate. After this the charge 
was, withdrawn. The men, in 
place of being imprisoned, got a 
good dinner, and one pound a 
piece to give up the watch, This 
is what the friends of the Re- 
vererfd Doctor did for him. Mr. 
Denman says, that it was not 
done by him; that it was not 
Jeppson that got the watch back. 
That he- bad nothing to do with 
giving the money; that he had 





tor, The Jury are called upon to 


nothing to do with the dinner. To 
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be sure he was.not present. He 
was in London ; buat were not his 
friends pretty good judges of the 
state of the case? Did not Mr. 
Canrican and Dr. Havinanp do 
their best for him? It is mon- 
strous to suppose that they did 
not. They might err in_ their 
judgment; but it is clear what 
they thought of the matter by 
their giving the men a dinner and 
money. Yet, this Jury is called 
upon to believe that even this 


decision of the friends is a proof 


of the innocence of the Reverend 
Priest! 

11. But, back he comes from 
London with Mr. Naruanien 
Arcueson, the confidential friend 
of the family of Jephson, and a 
pretty well known attorney. He 
returns to Cambridge on the 
Thursday. He is now recovered 
from his agitation, and he makes 
a charge against the parties by 
name. The parties are brought 
before the same justice of the 
Mr. Abbott. The men 


peace, 
are discharged, alter examination. 
They charge the Reverend Di- 
vine, and he is held to bail for a 


misdemeanor. Now, if he were 
prepared to charge these parties, 
what took him to London on the 
Sunday? He saw two of the 

arties on the Saturday night. 
fe had them completely in his 
power. The matter was made 
up with them by his friends, who 
bought that watch of the men 
that he would not receive, who 
treated and who gave money to 
these pretended robbers, who, on 
the Thursday, were again charged 
by Jepson himself. 

Here are eleven points, which 1 
should like to see Denman attempt 
to get over. I du not blame him 
for making so miserable a specch; 
but, if the above report be correct, 
he ought to have been severely re- 
proved for his insulting language 
to the witnesses. It appears that 
he asked Hart whether he ever 
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** accommodated a friend -with the loan 
of his wife?”—“ No more than you 
do,” said Hart. But this was not 
enough, and he should have had a 
great deal more if I had been at 
Hart’s elbow. He asked Wiseman 
whether he had not said to some 
one “‘ that they had done this job we.1, 
‘and that they would have u tradesman 
“6 of Cambridge next?’? Wiseman 
answered that he never had said 
any such thing. Denman brought 
no evidence to support this in- 
sinuation, and if I had been the 
Judge, I should have taken care to 
rap his fingers well fur asking such 
a question, unless he had been 
prepared with evidence to show 
that he had good reason for doing 
it. Denman asked William buat- 
tress “ Whether he ever dodged young 
“© men tind women in the fields to get 
“ money from them, and whetler he 
*¢ did not mention this to Wiilum 
“ Curter?’’ — Buttress indignantly 
scouted the insinuation. But this 
was not all that Denman ought to 
have got for this; for not one par- 
ticle of evidence did he bring to 
show that he had any reason what- 
ever for putting such a question. 
DeENMAN, among the strange 
things which he says that the Jury 
are called upou to believe, states 
the improbability of so eminent 
person as Jephson exposing hin- 
self to a /ow stranger. In the same 
spirit, he says that all the men, who 
were witnesses against JEPHSON, 
were in a low situation of life. It 
is indeed no proof of Jersons 
guilt, that Welsh is a common |a- 
bourer; but, on the contrary, ! 
is not any proof, positive or pre 
sumptive, of Jephsoa’s innoccnce. 
Low as Welsh is, he is not lower 
than Movetty the Soldier was; 
and as to the witnesses being 10 4 
low state of life, can they be /ower 
than the witnesses, on whose €v!- 
dence were condemned to the scal- 
fold the three brave men in Derby- 
shire and the four brave men i! 
London. I vbserve, here, that ! 
by no means pretend to justify the 
acts laid to the charge of those 
men. About those acts I can know 
nothing. Never paying any atten- 
tion to the swearing of spies and 
informers ; but this I know, that 
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seven braver men never died; and 
this I shall always say of them 
when [ have occasion to name or 
to allude to them. As to /ow situa- 
tion in life, then, the witnesses 
here were mechanics and labourers. 

Denman observed, that JePpu- 
son’s going to Mr. CARRIGAN on 
Friday night and relating to him 
what had passed, this, Dexman 
says, ‘‘entiles him to a verdict /” 
He adds, “if Mr. Carrigan had 
“thought him guilty, he would 
‘have driven him from his cham- 
“bers.” Very well, then. Here 
we have the thinking of Mr. Car- 
RIGAN worth a good deal. Shall 
we not, then, think something of 
his opinion on the Monday after- 
wards; when he, with Dr. Haviland, 
withdraws the charge against the 
men, and gives them six pounds 
and a dinner? 

Denman, in remarking upon 
the evidence of Welsh, observes, 
where he refers to the part where 
Welsh talks of the kissing, ‘* Where 
“was his English blood when such 
“an insult was offered him ? Why 
“did he not lay the offender low?” 
As to Englisk b ood, that is mere 
cant, mere vulgar, cockney and 
play-house cant; but, for the lay- 
ing low, in the first place, Welsh 
is only twenty- years old; not 
likely to he very stout, for the par- 
son calls him a boy; half starved, 
perhaps, for the gravel-pits had 
been his doom. What was he to 
do with a strapping well-fed parson, 
probably about torty years of age? 
I dare say the parson would have 
weighed down two of poor Welsh, 
who, living at gravel-digging, was, 
In all likelihood, dragging along 
an existence out of three or four 
Shillings a week. Besides, had 
Welsh lived in England for the 
last year without hearing of the 
fate of poor Byrne? If Welsh 
had struck the parson, and no wit- 
nesses by, how soon would he 
have been in goal! How eertain 
and how terrible his punishment ! 
And yet, because*he did not 

lay the person low,” his evidence, 
re. comebaning by so many 
aie, ae though ratified by the 
. the watch and by the 


holding of the person to bail, was / wait the issue of any trial at all. 
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to be discredited! An advocate 
must feel himself Aerd pushed in- 
deed, when he can hazard an at- 
tempt like this. 

You will say, Enough! enough! 
But, Sir, consider whom we have 
before us. Jephson is not only a 
Parson, bat a Doctor Parson, and 
might, for aught we know, be a 
Parson-Justice. Let us, therefore, 
not quit him till we have scen 
pretty nearly all that is to be come 
at relating to him. Denman sets 
out with as gross a fallacy as ever 
was uttered. He says, that, in 
order to find the ‘ Holy Order ” 
man guilty, the Jury must believe, 
that he not oaly exposed himself 
voluntarily to a low slranger, but 
that “ he had thought proper to 
* bring bis infamy before a magis- 
“ trate, and then before a jury, to 
“deprive himself of that secrecy, 
‘which he was said to have pur- 
“ chased.” Thought proper! What 
dues the City of Wisdom’s Com- 
mon Sergeant mean? Why, he 


-would have it believed, that this 


Teacher of the ‘* Higher Orders ” 
pushed forward with his charge 
against the men, and sought to be 
tried himself. But, how stand the 
facts? He made his charge agaist 
persons unknown, on the Saturday. 
And, how was he to avoid this?’ Would 
Mr. Carrigan have; for one in- 
stant, believed his story, if he had 
not upplied to a magistrate? Besides, 
the men had his watch. He must 
have known, that they would not 
eat or drink the watch; that they 
would se// it, in short; of course, 
that thus the matter aust come out ; 
and that, if he himself remained silent, 
the imputation of guilt would be 
inevitable. 
City’s Law Sergeant make it out, 
that he “ thought proper ;”’ that is 
to say, that he volunteered the car- 
rying of his case before a magis- 
irate? And, as to his ** thinki 

proper” to bring it before a Jury, it 
was Mr. Assorrt, the Justice of the 
Peace, who ‘ thought proper” to 
bind him to do that. What Jeph- 
son went off to London for no one 
pretended to say: but, at any rate, 
te set off to London did not look 
much like ‘* thinking proper” to 
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But, says Denman, he comes 


into Court, and, * in the presence of 


his Maker,” denies the charge. I 


say nothing about the character of | 


this act: I leave the public to 
judge of it, and to characterize it: 
but, 1 say, that Denman's argument 
is not wortha straw. When'l told 
my fumous Special Jury, of whom 
THomas Ruopes, the Cow-keeper, 
was the foreman; when | told them 
what the meaning of my published 
words was, ** You must not pay al- 
** tention,” said the late Edlenbo- 
rough, * to what is said by a man 
** who stands, thus, in a@ perilous situa- 
** tion.” To be sure Jephson was, 
according to Denman’s account, 
‘in the presence of his Maker ;” 
but, so was the renowned Father in 
God, Joceiynx, when he clapped his 
hand to his heart at the trial of poor 
Byrne, who, on that oath, or that 
** solemn declaration,” was nearly 
Aayed alive! 

Last of all comes the evidence 
to characler. This is sometimes 
worth a good deal. When the 


evidence of guilt is not cleer ; when 
there is a good deal of doubt hangs 


about the evidence ; when the con- 
clusion to be drawn depends, in 
any degree, on the character, or 
habits, of the party accused. But, 
in a case, where the evidence is 


full and complete, not one straw, ex- 


cept in mitigation of punishment, 
is evidence to character worth. 
Whether this was such a case I do 
not pretend to determine; but, if 
I am told to look at what was said 
of this learned, moral, pious, and 
pure Reverend Divine; if I am re- 
minded, that he was called a spot- 
less character, a model as to moral 
life and religiousness, 1 answer, 
that even Mr. Yates Brown’s 
** specimen of purity,” selected from 
“all human beings,” was far, very 
far, surpassed by the character 
given of Father in Ged Jocretyn 
by a lawyer, who has since been 
made a judge. However, these 
witnesses to character, spoke, 
without doubt, what their obser- 
vation warranted; and, as the 
greater part of them were Doctors 
of Divinity and other Reverend 
Divines, we must conclude, that, 
the Reverend Dector now before 
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us was one of the most moral and 
picus of the whole body of Parsons 
of the Church of England “ as by 
law established.” 

Thus, for the present, I leave 
the Doctor and his worthy brethren 
to congratulate one another on the 
verdict, which was given. Of this 
verdict I shall say nothing; and, 
indeed, it is wholly unnecessary ; 
but, I cannot refrain from observ- 
ing what was done, with regard to 
this verdict, by the vile Old Times 
Newspcper. , This’ constant. trader 
gave a report of the Trial, ** which 
it would not have done” had not the 
‘verdict cleared the character of 4 
** man exercising most important func- 
** tions!” The nert day, however, 
the base Old Newspaper contained 
the following paragraph: —‘‘ In 
‘‘ stating yesterday, that the in- 
‘* vestigation at Cambridge cleared 
“the character of Mr. Jephson, we 
“used that term with reference to 
‘the ordinary and Icgal effect of a 
‘* verdict of acquittal. We feel it 
‘necessary to make this remark, 
“as several correspondents have called 
** upon us to explain our meaning.” — 
This is just the reverse of what it 
had said the day before. How- 
ever, here it is as it is; and with it 
let us send the Parson off; just 
calling to mind, however, that the 
Reverend ALEXANDER Bronte, 
Doctor of Divinity, and Anna his 
wife (notwithstanding her cover- 
ture), both of Eastbourne, in the 
county. of Sussex, swear, at the 
Stamp Office, that they are part 
principal proprietors of this vile 
old newspaper; this thing that lies 
backwards and forwards, and that 
unsays or unswears, to-day, what 
it said or swore yesterday. To be 
principal proprietor of a vehicle 
like this is, I suppose, a specimen 
of purity in the literary way ! 

We have now got tiis affair upon 
record. We can return to it at our 
leisure. You and I and many thou- 
sands of others have suffered 
enough. Itis but reasonable that 
we should have some little satis- 
faction. Iam, Sir, 

Your Friend and 
Most obedient Servant, 
Wa. COBBETT; 











